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.—The Effects of Drains and their 
Faults.—A Plan for a Field. 

While op a visit to Ypsilanti to witness the ope- 
rations of the Improved Stump Machite, a notice of 
which appears in the present number, we concluded 
to return by way of Canton and Plymouth, for the 
purpose of paying a long-promised visit to that sec- 
tion of Wayne county. On the way, we stopped at 
the farm of Dr. Henry, in Canton. The Doctor, we 
found busily engaged plowing up a piece of land, 
which but a year ago was a marsh, but which was 
now as firm, to the tread of himself and team, as 
though it had never been aught but a piece of up- 
land. 

The field was low and flat, with a slight rising 
along its southern side, It was oblong in shape, and 
contained, we believe, about twenty acres. On the 
north side it was bordered by a piece of wood, which 
was still marshy, and the water from which, before 
any improvement had been made, helped to render 
that portion of the field a deep and miry slough, on 
which no animal heavier than a squirrel or a raceoon 
dare venture with any degree of safety, The only 
growth on this field, had been low bushes, flags, 
rushes and the usual light soft marsh grasses. 

The following diagram will give an idea of the 
position and shape of the field before any improve- 


|ment was made by ditching or draining : 


Fig, 1. 
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Dr. Henry, a year or two ago, was struck with the 
idea that this field, which forms a very prominent 
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portion of his farm, and lies directly across the road 
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from his house and barn, might be made of some 
‘value, instead of lying as an incumbrance on his 
hands ; and after studying out how it was best to go 
to work—having had no experience in draining—de- 
termined to try the effect of open ditches, for the 
purpose of letting the wat -r off, and thus trying, by 
that means, whether the marsh was capable of im- 
provement. 

With this design, he begun by digging the ditch 
marked a, in diagram No. 2, which, being connected 
with the ditches b and ¢, let off a large quantity of 
water. We believe the ditch c was made to supply 
the channel for a small creek which had previously 
wandered through the flat, and had its outlet at e. 
Afterwards, believing that the water from the ditch 
a had not enough of outlet or fall, Doctor Henry 
Opened the ditch d, from the point where it connects 
with the ditch c, to f, where it connects with the 
ditch a. These ditches ranged, in depth, from three 
and a-half feet to five feet, and where there was a 
little elevation—at some points this depth was ex- 
ceeded. The width of these ditches, at the surface, 
was four or five feet, and at the bottom, twelve to 
eighteen inches. The soil and subsoil was vegetable 
mould, and a gravelly marly earth, containing a good 
deal of soft limy material. The effect of the ditches, 
when opened, was at once perceptible. The first 
ones were made in the fall—were hardly finished, be- 
fore it was found that the field could be entered 
upon with a team and cleared of the underbrush and 
bushes, with which it was covered, especially at the 
northwest corner, where it bordered upon the marshy 
wood-lands. At first, the ditch b connected with the 
channel of the brook, but the further opening of the 
ditches ¢ and d, rendered the whole surface of the 
field, which had been a shaking quagmire, fit to be 
plowed, and the Doctor was plowing the part mark- 
ed a for a crop of corn, when we were there. He 
was using a four-horse team, and plowing a broad 
furrow, not deeper than five inches. The top soil 
was a black muck, and when brought into tillage, 
must produce very fine crops. 
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The ditches were all cut with an even slope—dug 


very smooth, and those parts which had been made} ’ 


this spring, such as d, looked well. But the others 


showed the effects of the winter. In some places} 


the top of the bank had been undermined by the 


‘ 


frost or water, and the sod had fallen down, and lay 
in the centre of the water course. In other places, 
the banks had slid down as the frost came out of the 
ground, and on the whole, it was evident that anoth- 
er winter would put the whole of these open drains 
in such a condition that they would have to be re- 
newed. Besides, unother defect was felt in the. divi- 
sion of the fields, It will be seen by the dingram, 
No, 2, that there are now three divisions in the field, 
which can only be reached from each other by bridges 
laid across the drains at convenient places. The 
open drain creates a great waste of ground, for, in 
breaking up, 4 strip of land ‘has to e left on each 
side, not only for the horses to turn upon, but, also, 
as a protection to the edges of the drain. Again, in 
plowing, it will be noticed that the furrows of such 
a field should rum at right angles to the drain, and 
not parallel, for the purpose of letting the dead fur. 
rows curry off the surface water, in the direction of 
the ditches. The constant turning of the team cau- 
ses a considerable loss of time and work, in addition 
to the loss of land. Again, when such a field is 
turned into pasture, the animals are constantly aid- 
ing to fill up the open drains, by attempting to get 
at the water in them, and thus breaking down the 
banks, or they will render the sides rough and uo- 
even, and more liable to injury by the frosts, by 
treading them down. 

These are some of the defects of open drains—the 
inconveniences of which Dr. Henry was beginning to 
feel. On surveying the field, and what he had done, 


we immediately proposed that he should use tiles, 
and cover up the drains. This idea had struck him 
as possible, but he was uncertain whether the drains 
could be made of sufficient size to carry off all the 
water he desired to conduct from this field. Having 
had no experience with them, he doubted whether 
the expense would be re-paid to him, and the open 
drains having already been‘ found so beneficial, in 
rendering an unsightly marsh a fertile field, it was 
uncertain whether the field would be mach improved. 
Still, he was satisfied that if the field could be drain- 
ed by a series of covered drains, it would be of a very 
great benefit. 

The plan we proposed struck him as a good one, 
and, though liable to some alterations in carrying it 
into practice, we think that it will be found such as 
will be a permanent improvement tv the field. The 
following diagram will ilJustrate it : 

Hig. 3. 
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It is proposed to take the open ditches already cut 
for the main drains, into which the branches should 
flow. These, it is proposed to make with the large 
sized, 53 inch horse shoe or sole tile, made by Har- 
mon, of Northville. The manufactory of the Messrs. 
Harmon being more easy and less costly to reach 
than any other. These sole tile aie shaped some- 
thing like the cut, though without the bulge in the 
upper side. 








A main drain of a single line of these, it is calcu- 
lated, will carry off the water that will flow through 
the drains marked a, 5 andc. The main drain from 
g to f, however, will require a double line of large 
tile placed side by side, in the following form : 

This drain will be required to carry away aa 
the surface water which will flow into the 
main drain a, which runs along the edge of the 
woods where no improvement have yet been made 
to take away the water, and which is naturally mar- 
shy. 
The natural fall of the land, it must be understood, 
though slight, is from the road towards the drain a, 
and governs in some degree the direction of the mi- 
nor drains. The laying out of the main drains also, 
so far as this field is concerned, have been planned so 
as to use the ditches already dug and now in use. 
The minor drains, which it will be seen branch from 
the mains, in different directions, may be either made 
of the small sized sole tile, or the two or three inch 
pipe tile made by Mr. Daines, of Birmingham, (see 

Fig. 5. 








cut 5.) (This maker of tile, it is well to note here, 
has recently got the right to make and sell tile ma- 
king machines, and by which a farmer who has the 
time and capital, and the clay on his own farm, can 
make his own tiles.) We have calculated that these 
minor drains should be placed at 2} rods apart, or 
at the distance of about 41} feet, and that their 
depth should range from 24 feet to 3 feet, with a 
preference for the latter depth. This arrangement 
ought to drain this field of Dr. Henry's very thor- 
oughly, and so far as we know, would make it the 
best drained field in the State. The soil is such that 
it would amply repay the outlay, for the marly gravel 
of which it is composed, would be affected most fu- 
vorably by the decomposition which thorough drain- 
age would promote, 

The tiles most easily procured by Dr. Henry would 
necessarily be those manufactured by Messrs, Har- 
mon, of Northville. Where a farmer does not make 


his own tiles, of course the cost of transportation 
from the factory to the farm, is a large item of out- 
lay, to economise which, every effort should be made. 
Mr. Samuei Lyndon informs us that tile are delivered 
from Northville at his place, and the several farms 
in his vicinity, at the rate of @2,00 for every forty 
rods of tile, and the tile itself was purchased at the 
rate of 31 cents per rod for the small size and 40 
cents per rod for the large size. The same gentle- 
man, whose experience in tile draining is as exten- 
sive as that of any one we know in this State, in- 
forms us that the average cost of laying down his 
three feet drains last fall, including cost of tile, 
&c., was five shillings per rod. 

This is much more than such work ought to cost 
when it becomes more general. Mr. John Johnston, 
of Geneva, N. ¥., found his drains cost him about 
32 cents per rod when he had to draw the tiles about 
five miles. Mr. Yeomans, of Wayne county in the 
same State found that his drains for 2 inch tile cost 
him 40 cents per rod when finished, and his large 
drains for 4 and 5 inch tile, 56 cents per rod. The 
cost in Great Britain, according to the very best au- 
thority, of laying dowa pipe drains from three feet 
to three feet and a half in depth is about 11 cents 
to 12 cents for the digging and filling in, and the 
cost of the two inch pipe tile is but six to seven 
cents per rod, so that drains in that country only 
cost about 18 or 19 cents per rod. Ours ought to 
be laid down for not over double that amount. 

Of the mode of constructing drains, their effect 
on different soils, and the tools used in their con- 
struction, we shall speak more fully in succeeding 
numbers; but this instance of Dr. Henry’s field we 
wished to discuss first, as some of our correspondents 
may suggest some plan more economicaL We have 
also in preparation a description, with appropriate 
illustrations of the improvements of a large lot of 
very wet land, by Samuel Lyndon, of Canton, a man 
of much enterprise, whose farm comprises some 700 
acres, and who has laid down a large amount of 
drain tile during the last six or seven years.. 


More big Eggs! Shanghais in the Shade!! 


Mr. Alanson Fairfield, of Livonia, in this county, 
brought us a basket of eggs, the largest of which 
measured 8} inches the long way, and 64 the other 
way; and the smallest one measured 73 one way, and 
63 the other. They were really monsters of eggs, 
and looked more like the products of geese than of 
hens; yet Mr. Fairfield and his wife both assured us 
that they were from common barn-door fowls, and 
of the average size of those produced and used on 
their farm. 

A friend, and amateur farmer, who happened to be 
in the office, got sight of the eggs and seized upon 
three of the largest and finest ones, declaring that 
he wanted to see what would come of their being 
put under a setting hen. We let him have them on 
condition that he would report the result through 
the Farmer, which he promised to do, and bore them 








off in triumph. Look out for more crowing one of 
these days. 
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Willis’ Improved Stump Machine. 

On the invitation of Messrs. Blackmer and Brown, 
we recently made a visit to Ypsilanti, to witness a 
trial of the Willis’ Stump Extractor. We had heard 
a good deal in favor of this invention during the past 
two years, from men whose judgment we were con- 
fident was not likely to be biassed in its favor; and 
having had a great many inquiries lately for a re- 
liable machine, which would not cost the price of a 
farm to buy it and keep it in order, and which could 
be worked, at least as easily as a reaping or a thrash- 
ing machine—we determined to see how this one 
would work, as well as its mode of operation. Among 
those who have spoken most highly of it in 
the eastern States, are Simeon Brown, Lieut. Gov- 
ernor of Massachuseetts, and editor cf the New Eng- 
land Farmer, Professor Nash, Sanford Howard, of 
the Boston Cultivator. From what we knew of its 
construction, and mode of working, by written and 
printed discription, we were satisfied that if the ma- 
chines were properly built, they would be found a 
most serviceable invention to be introdnced into this 
State, where there is so much of our best land that 
is heavy timbered, and where so many fields need to 
be cleared of stumps before their surface can be im- 
proved. But until we could see it at work in the 
field, we were unwilling to recommend it. A ma- 
chine such as this ig expensive. and though it may 
work well on trial exhibitions, it may be found en- 
tirely worthless when tested upon the farm, and work- 
ed by the ordinary help which the farmer has to pick 
up as he may need them. 

Every one who has had anything to do with stamp 
machines, is aware that an extractor ought to possess 
a facility for the application of a very great power, 
either by lever or by screw, or by a combination of 
both. That to possess a power of resistance to the 
force exerted, the machine must of itself be very 
massive, and consequently difficult to move, or that 
it must be capable of being easily and readily fixed 
toa given point. That even then it may be of such 
a construction that it will require a larger force than 
a farmer of common means can afford to employ, 
so that the exertion of the requisite force is too cost- 
ly to be economical. Over these objections, we 
think the machine of Messrs. Blackmer and Brown 
completely triumphs, and that it possesses, in an emi- 


neut degree, the points by which the effectiveness of 
a stump machine should be judged. 

1. This extractor can be made to exert any amount 
of power. 

2. This power can be rendered available at a small 
cost. 

3. It can be easily moved from place to place. 

4. It is not liable to get out of repair, and should 
any part break, an ordinary mechanic can repair it. 

The machine consists of a strong lever on wheels. 
The long arm of this lever is moved by a pair of 
oxen, or by one or two horses. This is all the pow- 
er that would be ordinarily required. But it might 
usually be worked with a single horse just as well as 
with a team, The fulcram to which the lever is fast- 
ened, is either an anchor stump selected in the field, 
or a beam sunk in a trench dug for that purpose: 
Every turn that the lever plays backward and for- 
ward, it pulls upon the chain which attaches it to 
the stump or lifting apparatus, with tremendous pow- 
er. By reference to the diagram it will be seen 
how the machine works. It will be seen that the 
lever has a short arm and a long arm, J. ., that the 
horse or moving power is attached to the ena of the 
long arm at 4 and that from the point p, which 
marks the stump, to be pulled to the point a, is a 
straight line, from the fact that the horses have pulled 
out the chain attached to the stump to be pulled. 
Let. the horses turn, however, and pull the long lever 
the other way, and it will be seen that the points d 
and p, gradually form a straight line, and permit the 
short chain a, c, to be unhooked so as to shorten the 
distance from c, to d, and thus when the lever is 
again brought into the position indicated by the cut, 
the chain has been shortened, and the strain upon 
the stump to be pulled is enormous, though horses 


may not be pulling at the rate of over 500 pounds. It 
will be seen also that the lifting power may be ex- 
erted at any distance it may be convenient to have 
the chain reach, and that this may be made to reach 
any point within the circle of which it is the radius, 
so that from one to two acres may be cleared of 
stumps, without moving the machine or Jever. The 
following cut will illustrate this advantage. 
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It will be seen that ¢, is the anchor stump, and 
that any stamp at m,n, g, 2, k, on the cireumfer- 
ence of the circle can be reached and pulled just as 
easily as the stump at P and that if the chain is ex- 
tended, a circle of stamps outside of that may be 
pulled with equal facility, or if it is shortened, a cir- 
cle of stumps inside may be pulled just as weil. 
There is no need to move the leverage power in 
either case. This will at once be conceded to be a 
very great advantage. 

Again, by the application of shears to divide the 
lifting power, with the direct pull of the lever, an 
immense increase of power is gained, which may be 
increased as the size of the shears is increased or di- 
minished, There is no limit to the increase of the 
force that may be exercised by this machine, except 
that which contwols the working er manufacture of 
the material. 

The cost of operating this extracter is light. 
Two men and a single horse will work it advantage- 
ously; three hewever, is apparently the full comple- 
ment needed: one man to change the chain and 
work the lever, and two to move the chain, and fas- 
ten it to the stumps, and unfasten it as fast as the 
stumps are pulled. With this force an ordinary field 
may be cleared of stumps at the rate of from two 
to three acres per day. 

When all the stumps are pulled within the reach 
of the chain, another anchor stump can be selected, 
and no extraordinary force is required to move it to 
its new position. Should a link of the chain break, 
or the shears give out, or the lever get out of order, 
the whole, or either can be repaired by an ordinary 
blacksmith, or by a wagon maker, who has the 
slightest knewledge of the proper use of his tools. 
There is nothing complicated in the invention, and 
therefore its great simplicity of construction, is a de- 
cided point in its favor. 

The trial at Ypsilanti took place on the farm of 
Mr. Grove Sanders. The field did not afford a full 
test of the machine, the soil being light and inclined 
to sand, and the stumps were mostly old ones, which 
had had time to rot, since the trees were cut off. There 
were some, however, that tested the power of the 
invention to a pretty full extent. One stump which 
it had pulled up the day before, certainly had at 
least two tous of earth attached to its roots. This 
stump girted twelve feet around close to the sur- 
face, and had become very firmly imbedded in the 
soil, bringing up the earth and clay to a depth of 
five and six feet. Nor is this its only advan- 
tage, it van be made te pull two or three light stamps 
at the same time. The trial was made in the pres 
ence of some sixty or seventy of the farmers and 
citizens of Ypsilanti; among them we saw C. Wood- 
ruff, Esq. of the Sentinel, Messrs. Chas. Shier, David 
Uhl, H. H. Compton, B. Emerick, R. W. Van Fos- 
son, C. Yost, D. W. Loveridge, G. Sanders, W. H. 


Hanford, Isaac Collar. All expressed themselves 
much pleased with its operation, and its manner of 
working. The obly regret was that the stumps wore 
not rower and the land stiffer, so that a full test of 
its power could be made. This could not well be 
avoided, without locating the exhibition so fur out 
of the village, that it would be inconvenient for 
many to have gone there. 

The machire is one which we take pleasure in com- 
mending to those in need of such work done as the 
pulling of stumps, and hope that Mr. Blackmer and 
his partner may receive a fair renumeration for the 
expenditure they have made, to introduce this labor 


saving operator. 
i lag ik LA 


Clay Soils. 


The following extract from a most useful and prac- 
tical lecture, recently deliverzd before the Agniculturs| 
College of Cirencester, England, by Professor Voel- 
cker, will be found to contain much information in re- 
gard to the properties and management of Clay soils. 
Some of our Michigan farmers have asked, and many 
more need, instruction ofthis kind. We caunot give 
better replies to the many questions asked on this 
subject, than the following: 

“ The subject of my present lecture has been selected 
because, in the first instance, clay soils abound in this 
neighbourhood; secondly, because no soils repay bet- 
ter the outlay for judicious improvements; and third- 
ly, because there is hardly a subject which illustyatés”” 
in so many different ways the connection of theoretical 
chemistry with practical farming. ‘The very forma- 
tion of clay soils is depending on chemical action, for 
the chemical influnce of the atmospheric oxygen and 
carbonic acidupon various minerai matters contri- 
butes principally to the formation of clay soils. Clay 
soils are formed during the decomposition of granite 
and other rocks, which the geologis:. calls volcanic. 
In granite we find three minerals, quartz, mica, and 
felspar. Felspar is a combination of silica, ie; sand 
with alumina and potash. On exposure to the sir 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere acts upon this 
felspar, and gradually separates it into silicate of alum- 
ina and silicate ot potash, Siiicate of alumina is Chi- 
na clay; it is insoluble. Silicate of potash is soluble. 
It is washed away and further decomposed into solu- 
ble silica and carbonate of potash. This explains why 
clay soils that are naturaliy deficient in sand or silex 
produce, notwithstanding, wheat with stroug straw. 
All kinds of clay contain more or less soluble silica, 
and consist principally of silicate of alumina or a com- 
bination of silica with alumina. Agricultural clays 
are produced principally from the decomposition of 
granite, or felspathic rocks; the clay being washed 
away and transported from one locality to another 
becomes intermixed with other constituents, and 
these foreign constituents are the principal cause of 
the fertility we observe in most agricultural clays. 
The foreign matters in agricultural clays contuin pot 
ash, soda, lime, manganese, phosphoric acid,and a few 
others, which I will not mention at present, All these 
foreign constituents we find again when we burn any 
| vegetable produce rai: ed for food of man or beast, and 
,as these constituents are always found in the ashes of 
plants we are entitled to conclude that they are nec- 
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essary for the existence and perfection of the plant; 
indeed, it may be laid down asa principle rule that 
those manuring constituents which form the foreign 
admixture in all agricultural clays are absolutely 
necessary, for the plants which we cultivate cannot. 
come to perfection without them. But often they 
are contained jin such a combination in the soil as to 
be comparatively useless at the time, and the question 
is how to get at them. Into the composition of san- 
dy soils but a very small amount of those substances 
enter that are food for plants. Clay soils contain in- 
soluble silicates and undecomposed materials, from 
which the clay is formed. These nmmterials furnish, 
on gradual decomposition, potash, one of the most fer- 
tilizimg constituents. 
quantities of undeeomposed granite are brought un 
er the influence ofthe atmosphere, and the felspar 
contained in itis gradually decomposed and furnishes 
soluble potash. This.benefit is not reaped by stirring 
a sandy soil. However much we may stir a sandy 
soil, we cannot liminate such a result from it, be- 
canse there is not potash present in any considerable 
quantity; but in many clay soils the swpply of potash. 
one of the most useful fertilizing substanees, is almost 
inexhaustwble, All clay soils possess in a remarkable 
degree the power of absorbing moisture aud fertili- 
zing gaves from the atmosphere. They posseess in 
a high degree the power of absorbing carbonic acid 
eas uns) ammonia—two constitwents whieh furnish the 
materials with which the plant builds up ts organic 
structure. This power of absorption is dependent to 
4 great extent on the surface of the soil which is ex 
posed to the influence ofthe atmosphere. The more 
we plough the glebe, the more readily we give access 
of the atmosphere to the soil; the more the soil is pal- 
verised, the greater is the absorbing surfaee, and the 
mOré beneficial the result; and this teaches us at once 
the great advantage of stirring clay soils when there 
is an Opportunity, In wet seasons, | am aware you 
do harm to clay soils by working them; but I am 
likewise acquainted with the fact that all do not take 
the advantage of the most favorable seasons for work- 
ing them as much as possiblle, especialy before the set 
ting in of frost, which in a purely moclientéal way, by 
the expansion of the ice which is formed, contributes 
trade the pulverising of clay soils, and effects the 
chemical decomposition of these substances, which 
furnish potash to the growing plant. But clay soils 
have not only the property of absorbing fertilizing 
gases from the atmos be ee esan and carbonic 
acid gas—but have also the power of absorbing and 
retaining soluble salts, which are articles of food to 
our cultivated plants. If yo. take a solution ofa 
salt of ammonia, or take a solution of soluble salt of 
potash, and throw it on a clay soil, you will find the 
atter will retain the ammonia and potash of the soluble 
sa t; or if you take fiquid manure and pour it over a 
clay soil, you will find the most fertilizing constitu- 
ents contained in liquid manure are retained by the 
clay soil. This is a very remarkable property, which 
explains many facts with which all practical farmers 
ure acquainted. We kuow, for instance, that sandy 
soils are frequently described as hungry soils, merely 
receiving, without yi. Iding much, because the manu- 
ring substances are washed out by showers of rain. 
and the most useful constituents are lost It is not 
so with clay soils. It is impossible to wash out from 
them the most useful fertilizing constitnents. Let us 
now inquire into the best means of improving clay 
soils. Drainig not only takes away the excess of water 
but brings into the soil large quantities of atmos- 


By working the land, fresh! 


‘pheric air, which, plying its influence on theconstitu- 
ents of clay soil, gradually renders them soluble; 
hence draining not onfy removes an excess of water, 
but brings likewise into the soif atmospheric air, amd 
with it organic fetilizing constituents. The: advanta- 
ges of deep plonghing, a second mode of improving 
clay soils, become move and more apparent, from year 
to year, But when you have to deal with a soil res- 
ting on cold sterile barren subsoil, you may run a 
risk of burying « good soil amongst the subsoil, 
which only in a number of years will again eome 
into good cultivation. The natere ef the subsoil then 
must determine whether it is advantageous at once to 
plough very deep, or more advntageous gradually to 
improve the conditior of land by going a fittle deeper 
and bringing wp the subsoil every year or two; and 
it may be advantageous not to bring up the subseil 
at all. You have heard of Mr. Smith’ssystem of grow- 
ing corn year after year; Mr. Smith (I mean of 
Lois-Weedon ) grows corn year after year, by leaving 
between the rows sufficiently large for him to work 
between them, and by this means he succeeds iu 
bringing the soil between the rows in a state of fei- 
tility which will next year enable him to grow anoth- 
er crop of corn on the same field on which the crop 
of the preceding year had beon grown. By constant- 
ly working the land in this way, Mr. Smith has suc- 
ceeded in growing for a sccession of years abundant 
crops. I do not doubt fora moment that in many 
localities his plan may be carried out with very great 
advantage, but at the same time I would observe 
that not all soils—not even al elay soils—are ina 
condition to enable the farmer to follew out this plan 
with success If there is plenty of useful material to 
work upon, plenty of undecomposed felspar, plenty 
of irrsolubfe lime, plenty of phosphoric acid in the soil, 
the working of the land wil? bring those fertiliaing 
constituents which naturally are present in aninsolu- 
ble state, into a condition ix which they can be assimi- 
lated by the growing plant, but in land which does 
not contain these materials it is not well to follow 
out such a plan; and this accounts for the fact that 
whilst mamy persons have followed Mr. Smith’s 
plan with advantage and spans highly in its favour, 
others term it an irrational and unprofitable system. 
Many clay soils, I believe, will enable the farmer to 
grow corn for a succession of years, but this is to be 
said, regarding Mr. Smith's system, that you have not 
always men sufficient at hand to work the land, and 
therefore you cannot pract celly carryjout that system. 
Nothing, I beieve, improves clay soils so much as 
the system of burning and paring. Many of you have 
heard of Mr. Randall, who has been to a very great 
expense in testing this system in regayd to elay soils, 
and the effects produced have been really remarkable. 
In burning, clay undergoes remarkable changes— 
potash becomes soluble, and all those fertilizing con- 
stituents are rendered soluble, which plants require; 
or, to speak in a somewhat sweeping way, I would 
observe that burning produces exactly those changes 
in clay soils which fallow produces; and this, there 
can be no doubt, is a very great advantage, for if, 
instead of waiting from year to year, or even six 
or eight months, you can at once realize the benefit 
cf this process of improving clay soils, the advan- 
tages are apparent. Liming is another mode of 
improvement. Many clay soils are deficient in lime, 
and consequently are improved by application of 
that substance; however, as clay soils differ mach in 
composition, it must not be taken as a universal rate 





that all clay soils are improved by liming. Drop a 
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few drops of spirits of salts on the soil, and if it effer- 
vesces lime is not wanted; but if, on the contrary, it 
produces no effervescence, it shows a deficiency of 
lime, and such soil will in all probability be benefited by 
its application. Another improvement of clay soils 
is, the application of artifical manures. If yon have 
not home-made manure in sufficient quantities to ena- 
ble you to give @ fair dressing to all your fields, and 
have en your farm light aad heavy seils—if you have’ 
sandy and clay soil—it'is decidedly more advantageous 
to appiy home manure to sandy soils, and to heavy 
clay soils(provided it is ina fit state of cultivation) 
apply a specific, artificial manure: the consequence 
will appear at ence. Sandy soils contain, as a prin- 
cipal constituent, siles—some as much as 96 per 
cent., and comparatively small quantities of other 
fertilizing constiteents. Now, farm-yard manure 
may be called a universal manure, centainicg all 
the elements of nutrition which plants require, and 
consequently, it produces in the soil naturally de- 
ficient in these elements, greater and more beneficial 
effects than in soils which hava net this deficiency. 
For instance, ammonia is one specific manure which 
may be used with very great advantage on clay soils, 
guano I ought to mention as one of the most useful | 
fertilizers. Now guano and nitrate of soda contain 
much nitrogen, which exercises a specific action, 
highly beneficial te our Wheat crops. The applica- 
tion of guano, however, in sandy soils, is not the 
best. Guanois nota perfect manure, because in 
sandy soils there is a deficiency of phsophoric acid, 
and this deficiency is not supplied in sufficient quan- 
tities by the phosphoric acid contained in guano. 
But by the application of guano to clay soils we can 
get additional corn crops. There is another in- 
stance, shewiug how a knowledge of clay soils will 
enable us to make the best of artificial manures. 
We find that in the cultivation of root crops specific 
manures are required. A specific manure for root 
crops is superphospate of lime—bones in a soluble 
form. Superphospate of lime produces most benefi- 
cial effects on clay soils—'n fact, much greater than 
it is observed to produce on sandy soils; indeed, I have 
heard of some sandy soils in which it did not act 
beneficially at all. { do mot wonder at this, for if 
you apply a manure which coatains principally phos- 
phate and lime, or only two fertilizing constituents, 
to a soil delicient in most fertilizing constituents, it 
cannot produce a very striking effect, But in clay 
soils there is very little chance of supherphosphate 
not actiug; and it is to a very great extent wasting 
good material, to grow root crops on good clay soil 
with too abundant a supply of home-made manure. 
What is wanted fer turnip crops is superphosphate 
of lime or bonedust. Well-rotted manure contains 
a large amount of ammonical salts, the specific func- 
tion of which is to produce leaves; by using, there- 
fore, too heavy a dose of well-rotted dung on clay 
soils, = are apt to produce an abundant crop of 
tops, but,comparatively, speaking,small bulbs; thence 
the great advantage of using a specific manure which 
supplies just that constituent which is deficient in a 
clay soil. Itis true that therc’is ppeare acid ir 
nost clay soils,sufficient to supply the crops of wheat 
with the necessary amount; but io the case of turnip 
crops, an important point should be borne in mind. 
If you look at the organism of ofan, and the or- 
ea of wheat, there will be observed a remarkable 
ifference ; for wheat spreads out, its fibrous roots to 
the extent of several feet in search of food; but the 





turnip is confined for its nourishment to a small space; 








consequently if we place phosphate close to the bulb 
of the root, it will produce great effect, while the 
same constituent produces no effect on the corn crop. 





About Digging Wells. 


Eprror Mrcuican Farmer, Dear Sir:—Some time 
ago £ thought of sending you a short article on the 
above subject, but it had nearly escaped my mind 
until I saw an inquiry in the last number of the 
Farmer in reference to the best manner of stopping 
quicksand from flowing in at the bottom of a well. 

Now [ am not a “ well digger,” but as I believe I 
have some knowledge that way, gathered from expe- 
rience and observation that may be useful to some, 
I will endeavor to relate the same for the benefit of 
all your readers who may be interested. 


About ten years ago the coming fall I hired two 
young men whe were engaged in the business, to dig 
me a well on my farm,then in the town of Grean Oak, 
Livingston county. They took it by the job to dig 
and stone and finish up right, and warrant thzee feet 
of water, for $24 dollars, provided they did not have 
to go over forty feet deep. 

From the experience of the neighbors, and the 
make of the ground, we estimated it at thirty-four 
feet. I was to furnish stone and timber for curbing 
necessary, on the ground. 

So they commenced and after throwing out about 
eight feet by hand, they set up their apparatus for 
raising out the rest by horse power. This was con- 
structed by simply taking a piece of plank about two 
feet long, and two inches wide, and setting it up at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, with the upper end 
right above the well, and gupported with two heavy 
braces, set up at the same angle, in different directions, 
and seeured with iron pins at the top. Then a notch 
inthe upper end of the plank, and and a pulley of 
about eight inches diameter, for the rope to run over, 
with the tub into the well, anda roller at the bottom 
of the plank for the rope to ran under, completed the 
“ machine.” 

Then they had what is very necessary, a quick, 
active horse, and well broke, to go ahead and back 
up at the word every time, without flinching or fal- 
teriag. 

The soil was loose sand, and they chose to curb it 
all the way down. This was done by splitting out 
stuff of oak timber, five feet long and. about six or 
seven inches wide, and notching them half on one 
side, and putting them in log house fashion. 

When they came to water, as was always the case 
there on the openings, they found an abundance of 
quicksand. So to stop that out, they went to the 
woods and cut a white oak tree abont three feet 
over, and cut off three foet of the butt, then marked 
off about three inches thick around the outside, and 
split it off into pieces like stave bolts, being careful 
to number them so as to set them up just as they 
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grew; then took them home, set them up, hooped 
them together—having first chamfered off the out- 
side so as to sharpen the lower end, then let them 
down into the well, and drove them down inte the 
quicksand, a little at a time, being careful to keep 
them to their natwral place, dippmg out the sand 
from the inside, and thus settling them down till the 
top was even with the water. 

Thus we caleulated we had a foundation as firm 
as a rock, and as durable as the everlasting hills; for 
being under water it would never rot out, and the 
thicknesss of the staves would prevent them from 
ever moving from their place. It kept the sand out 
perfectly, the water came in from the bottom, and 
after the first six months, was as elear as the crystal 
fountain. I demed it good enough to slake the 
thirst of an angel, should I be so fortunate as to enter- 
tain one unawares. W. ©. Hovenraine. 

Grand Rapids, Kent Co., Mich. 





To Farmers. 


All elasses should take a deep interest in promo 
ting the progress of agriculture, since upon the farmer 
all depend for life; and yet it is an occupation whieh 
many look down upon as low and humble. The 
lawyer, the merchant and many others often look 
upon the farmer as beneath them, and even the 
farmer not unfrequently feels abashed in the presence 
of those whom a false custom has placed above him 
in the ranks of society. But why should he? Indeed 
he should not. No, No; tillers of the soil! there is 
no life so independent, no other ealling so noble as 
yours, All other trades gr occupations may sooner 
be dispensed with than that of the farmer. In worth 
and usefulness, the honest, industrious, intelligent and 
enterprising tiller of the soi} stands first and foremost, 
and him showld all honor, The broadest field for 
knowledge and improvement is his, and if any one 
class can say of all others “I can do without you,” it 
is the Farmer. Our best, and many of our greatest 
statesmen have been farmers. It is an employment 
which to insure success, requires energy, skill, perse- 
verance and enterprise. Many think that to be a 
good farmer nothing further is necessary than to be 
able to hold the plow. But without education, a 
man can no more be a good farmer than he can be a 
good lawyer or author. I do not mean to be under- 
stood that a mon must spend three or four years of 
his life at an Agricultural Sceool in order to become 
a good farmer, though he should do so, by all means 
if he can. But let him educate himself. Let him 
get what information he can from books; let him take 
two or three good agricultural papers and learn by 
them what the rest of the world is doing, and then 
let him learn what he can from experience and obser- 
vation, and if he is not a good and successful farmer 
it will not be his fault. Onaries P. Sweet. 





Sheep Shearing Festivalat John 8. Goe's. 


The publie shearing of the flock of pure merino 
sheep of John Goe, took place at his residence, 
four and a half miles east of Brownsville, Fayette 
county, Pa., in presence of a large number of citizens, 
at which time, im order to give expression of 
their admiration of his fine, pure bred stock, was or- 
ganized the meeting by electing Mr. Wm. Dunaway 
President, Mr. Geo, Croft Vice President, and Dr. 
Wm. L. Lafferty Secretary.. ® 

On motion the Chairman appoimted a eommittee of 
five to superintend the weighing of the fleeces of the 
different sheep, and also to examine his fine pure bred 
short-horn cattle, and Suffolk and Essex swine. 

Report of Committee. 

The undersigned having superintended the weigh- 
ing of the wool, do report as follows: 

a | Prone Buck's fleece og pounds 19 ownces, unwashed, 


No3 “ “© © @ & 10  .. washed 
No. 4 * “ ca 7 “ 4 cd “ 
No. 1 French Ewe’s fleece 14 pounds 14 ounces, unwashed, 
No. 2 « “ “ lu “ 4 a “« 
No, 3 « “ “ 9 “ 10 “ washed 
No.4 ewe lamb’s “ I ARE BB. - 
No, “ Ad Me “ “ 
No.6 “ 6 S 6.53.) 4 “ 
No. 7* A “ vd “ 7 
No.s* «© “ “ 7 “ 1 “ “6 
No. “6 “ 6 4h 6 “ “ 
No. 10} “ “ “ 5 “ 7 “ “ 
No. } Spanish Bucks’s fleece 7 pounds 2 ounces, washed. 
No, 2 “ “ Ld 6 “ lt “oe “ 

No. 8 “ “ “ 6 ee “ “ 


“ “ 6 4 “ “ 


No.4 bad is 
M7 , 
_ a Ewe’ 8 fleece, 6 ow . ounces, washed. 
io 


7 


No. 3 0 ee ee 
No. 4 “ “ “ 4 Be “oe 
No.5 “ “ 684 &© &@ & “ 
No. 6 i “ “ 4 “ 6 o “ 
No 7 ‘ “« “ 6 “ & 
No.8 « Rs Oe Tet ag res “ 
No. 9 ty “ “ 5 é i 
No 10 se “ee “ 5 66 u “ “ 
ee ee “eg. OPER); © “ 
No 2 “ee “ “« 5 “ S “ “ 
No. 13 “ ee os 4 o 14 “ « 
No. 14 oe “ “ 5 “ 14 « a 
Jacos Woo.yr, Fayette Co. Pa. 
Wm. Corvin, “ ve 
J.B. Parrerson, “ 4 Com. 
Wa. Hatt, " | 
Joun PostLewaltE,Burlington,lowa. 


The committee then proceeded to examine his fine 
short-horn eattle, Suffolk and Essex swine, after 
which the following Resolution was read and 
adupted. 

Resolved That Gen. John 8, Goe- is entitled to 
the thanks of the community for his industry and 

severance in procuring by a great outlay of means 
in the purchase and breeding of the very valuable 
assortment of pure bred stock now to be seen on his 
farm, all of which are unsurpassed in Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Resolved That a copy of the proceedings of this 
meeting be sent to the editors of the different agri- 
cultural journals, and also to the different newspa- 


pers of this county. 
Wm. Duxaway, President. 
Wm. L. Larrerty, Secretary. 


*Nos. 7‘and 8 twin lam‘s, ten and a half months old. 
+Nos. 9 and 10 twin lambs six months old. 
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The Apiary, No. 5. 


With this article will close what we had intended 
to say about the honey-bee, an insect usiversally do- 
mesticated, the most remarkable in its habits, per- 
fectly monarchical in its government, always supply- 
ing its own wants in its own way, asually producing 
an excess to the ameunt of several million pounds 
in the United States, a lnxury that cannot be gather- 
ed by any other insect, or by man. Much remains 
to be said that would be interesting. On this a¢ on 
all other subjects, there is a difference of opinion in 
reference to the habits of the bee. Some Apiarians 
differ widely from othersas to their modus operandi. 
Perhaps neither are exactly right in all points. We 
have endeavored to give the more generally received 
opinion. 

According to Huber there are two kinds of labor- 
ers, differing in size. The larger he calls “abeilles cir- 
ieres,” or makers of wax. ‘The smaller he calls « ab- 
eilles nourrices.” or nurse bees, whose crep or stom- 
ach is not capable of the distention required for cot 
lecting honey, but whose office is to build the combs 
and celfs after the foundation has been laid by the 
makers of wax, and to feed the larva. Seme con- 
tend that there are two kinds of drones, and Huber 
‘says there is a variety which he calls black bees, and 
supposes them to be the saperannuated workers.— 
‘A swarm when it leaves the hive is thought to be 
composed of all the different varieties of bees, and 
thus equipped, the queen heads the van to seck a new 
home. In their wild state, the workers frequently 
return to the old hive for food until their own dom- 
icil i@ supplied. In a domesticated state they fill 
their crops before leaving the old hive, which ena- 
bles them to commence operations even if the weath- 
er would not permit them to leave for forage. 

At this season of the year bees especially want at- 
tention. The largest and best swarms have general 
ly come out, and i! late ones put out they will be 
small and weak, and kad better never have feft the 
hive. They may be united and succeed well, and if 
the weather should be unfavorable for them te leave 
for food, they should be fed either with honey or su- 
gar. 

Whatever pretentions venders of patents may hold 
forth to the contrary, there are net, and.cannot be any 
hives that are proof against millers. Proper precau- 
tion sheuld be used to protect them as much as pos- 
sible. Frequently raise the hives and examine, clean 
off the beard and destroy afl eggs, larva and millers 
you cam discover, The millers at this time may be 
seem flying about the hives from sundown till some 
time in the evening. They are a small light brown 
or dark colored miller, with spotted wings about half 
an iach fong, and may be eaught with the hand or 
trapped with a dish of sweetened water set on or 
near the hive. 


If the ants trouble the bees, as they sometimes do, 
a sprinkling of slacked lime around the hive and be- 
tween the board and stand. will be beneficial, A 
sure protection against the ant is to place the feet of 
the bee stand into a box or vessel that will hold wa- 
ter or refuse oil, whichif kept in the vessel during 
the summer, prevents the ante getting to the bees. 

Soot mixed with the lime around the hive is ben- 
eficial to protect them from the miller as well as the 
ant. The bees should always be protected either by 
a house or some covering from rain and the rays of 
the sun; they like the shade of trees and free circula- 
tion of air at all times. 

Much of the dabor of the bee is lost by the want 
of boxes for them todeposit honey in. Af.er swarm- 
ing time the gathering of honey engrosses their at- 
teution, and when their storage is filled, and they have 
been idle for a few days only ; they by instinct sup- 
pose their labors ended, and cannot be readily in- 
duced to recommenee the operation of collecting 
honey. To obviate this, let suitable boxes be pro- 
vided and placed upon the hive in time, say by the 
first of July, or a8 soon thereafter as possible. If 
these boxes are small let them be replaced by others. 

A good swarm will make from fifteen to thirty 
pounds of honey after they have filled their storage 
for themselves. This amount of honey would not be 
gathered were it not for the additional storage fur- 
nished. 

It frequently happens from some exciting cause 
that they will rob each other, for they are notorious 
robbers, When you find your bees robbing or be- 
ing rebbed, stop the aperture of the hive so thet but 
one bee can come out at atime. This enables those 


in the hive and around the hole, to protect themselves 
from the intruders. 

If you have some swarms you wish to change to 
other hives, do it inamediately after swarming timo; 
they will then have ample time to collect a supply 
for winter. 





Inquiry about Marl 


Mr. Eprror:—Having o bed of marl lime on my 
farm, and wishing to make use of it, but not know- 
ing how to fit it for use, I thought that you or. some 
of your numerous subscribers could, through the 
Michigan Farmer, give me the necessary information 
to enable me to bring this bed of marl into use, 

I suppose it is like any other marl. Lime is scarce 
about ict We wanted to whitewash a room, we 
could not get any lime very conveniently, so we du 
this marl, mixed it the right thickness with water, an 
put it on; it looks very well, is very white;—by ex- 
amining the marlelosely,we find little bits of shell in it. 

The extent of the bed is about one acre, situated 
on the bank of Grand River about a foot below the 
surface, It is the only bed any where near, hence our 
ignorance. It is dry, having some the appearance of 
flour. We are anxious to make use of it, and if you 
can give the necessary information through your in- 
valuable paper you will oblige me very much, 





Yours truly, . F, Jones. 
Mud Creek, June, 1856. 
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A Washtenaw County Farm. 


Mr. Eprror—Being a friend to farmers in gener- 
al, and to the Farmer in particular, I take the liber- 
ty of sending you a short description of a farm, 
where I paid a visit lately, to an old friend, The 
farm of which my friend and her excellent husband 
are proprietors, is beautifully situated along a river, 
that from its many windings should be called the 
Meander. The land is undulating, its swelling hills 
divided into fields of thriviag wheat, oats, corn, po- 
tatoes and clover, besides fine pastures for the cat- 
tle. The farm is well supplied with water, a ereek 
flowing through the middle of it, and the river 
bounding one side, along the margin of which is a 
flat of considerable extent; used at present as pas- 
turage, and terminated by a high bank clothed with 
wood; which, with many elumps of beautiful frees 
scattered around, afford a grateful shade to the eat- 
tle. I thought the horses, cows, calves, sheep and 
lambs, on that farm, must be the happiest animals 
in the world; they are kept so clean, and so well 
fed; they can drink of the pure and cooling stream 
when they feel athirst, and rest beneath the shady 
branches of the spreading beech tree. The barn- 
yard is well situated, at a eonvenient distance from 
the dwelling house, with ample barns for grain, aad 
hay, a good stable, an excellent cow-house, all ar- 
ranged so as to form a fine shelter for the cattle in 
winter. There is also a good orchard, defending the 
house from the northern blasts. ‘I he dwelling house 
is very comfortable and well arranged for a respecta- 
ble family, with its pleasant flower garden in front; 
there is also an excellent cellar: I was delighted to 
go into it, and look at the numerous pans of rich 
cream, and on churning days to see the great wooden 
bowl of yellow, delicious butter. Every thing in 
that cellar is cleanjand neat, for the mistress of the 
house is a first rite manager of a dairy; as inany 
could attest, who are so fortunate as to be supplied 
with her butter, 

In short, the whole business of the farm, both 
out-deor and in-door is conducted with such regu- 
larity,that the proprietors might with justice take 
for their motto, 

“ Order is heaven’s first law.” 

You may be certain, that when. all the business of 
the farm is so well managed, the family eircle is one 
of peace and happiness, such as I have seldom wit- 
nessed. In the soeiety ef that happy family, and 
walking over that fine farm, and part of the beauti- 
fal surrounding country, I spent nearly a fortnight, 
and left it with regret. PF. 


fa We have received a pamphlet report of the 
proceedings of the Fruit Growers’ Soeiety of West- 
ern New York. It contains much useful information 
for the fruit culturist. J.J.Thomas is. President of 
the society. 








How shall we Clear Land? 


The question—what is the best and cheapest mede 
of clearing land? and what eught to be the after-man- 
agement of fresh cleared land? is one of great im- 
portunee in a country like ours, ia which so great 
tracts of land are to be reclaimed for cultivation, 
and in which so great a part of our population is al- 
ready engaged in turning impenetrable, and for the 
most part useless, wildernessess into beautiful and 
fertile fields. We have read ia the different agrieul- 
tural papers different methods reeommended for clear- 
ing land, yet as our trials hitherto made according to 
their advice have brought no satisfactory results, we 


‘have undertaken to investigate and reflect for our- 


selves about the matter both by conversing with prac- 
tical men upon this subjset and by making practical 
trials ourselves, until at last we have come toa result 
which we deem perfectly satisfactory. Wild land 
treated and managed according to this system. here- 
in recommended can be made easily and thoroughly 


tillable in a few years, and the greatest nuisance to 


the plow-man and chief obstacle toa thorough culti- 
vation of land, viz: stumps and roots, will be effeetu- 
ally removed in a very short time, comparatively 
speaking, disappearing from the fields. 

Clearing in the winter-season—or only partly clear- 
ing, (cutting and burning the bushes and smaller 
trees and girdling the larger ones) with all these dif- 
ferent and mostly relied on methods—we found, af- 
ter having tried the same, inadequate to the desired 
purpose, and accordingly we experimented, clearing 
at a time when the leaves had. just burst out and de- 
veloped, laying the cut brush in large rows and 
throwing the larger trees on, and we have to an- 
nounce the result of this experiment as having far 
exceeded all our own expectations, both as the cheap- 
ness of clearing and in facilitating the after manage- 
ment of thus cleared land. In our experiment the 
trees were cut with the full foliage on, about the 


‘middle of the montly of May, and fire was set to the 


rows the latter part of July, the effect of which was 
very great,as not only the brush, but a part of 
the trees themselves were either wholly or partly 
consnmed and made way with by the fiery raging el- 
ement; an effect principally attributable to the dry 
leaves, which are not only good conductoxs to set all 
the piles or rows on fire at once, but also contribute 
to increase the heat. After this the rolling and 
burning of the remnant was easily performed, and 
the land was left in a so-called excellent brand— 
The whole ground was burned over and clean, and 
ready for receiving tillage and seed. 

Instead of dragging, the ground was. next. wholly 
broken with am old-fashioned short-handled plow, 
going crosswise with the same through the field— 
which work was performed without much, difficulty. 
And having gained, in this: way, a sufficient quanti- 
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ty of loose and free ground for burying and covering 
the seed, the field was seeded down and dragged in 
which latter was performed in not much more time 
than is required im an old field, and yet leavieg the 
seed more perfectly covered than you will ever ac- 
complish by dragging your seed over a dozen times, 
according te the old methed, preparing fresh ground 
only with the harrow. 

Thus the wheat came up nicely, and the crop ta- 
ken from the ‘field was, as a firstling, a very satisfac- 
tory ene, and moreover left the field in @ first-rate 
condition for receiving the second seeding; but before 
this was, er.could be done, the ground had to be pre- 
pared again, which this time was done, not with the 
short plew, wut with the common plow, which was 
set in the field, and the furrows tarned nicer and 
smoother thaa in any of my fields that were cleared 
according to the old fashion five and six years befere. 
Before plowing and burning ever the field a second 
time, a furrow was drawe around the field to prevent 
an attack of the fire on the fences, and the fire was. 
set, on a very ‘hot and windy day, to the stabble, left 
purposely pretty high on the field, and thus the greund 
was not only burned over a second time, but roots 
and stumps—already very decayed and dried up, in 
consequence of chopping in summer and opening the 
ground for the entrance of air—were consumed in 
great quantities, and thus with the help of the ele- 
ment, a second time the grouud was prepared for 
plowing witheut hurting the same ia theleast. ‘The 
second crop has ‘been taken now frem this feld, and 
the same is now worked through the third dime, and 
really the field lays now as smooth and even, and as 
clear from stumps, as though reclaimed from the wil- 
derness 2 very loag time since. 

Now for the summary of this trial; and it is this, 
as every one of your readers will percieve himself: 


i. That the trees cut with the foliage on, burn 
better and easier than when cut in winter. 


2. That the ground is left—cutting the trees with 
the foliage on, and piling as above stated—cleaner 
and more tractable for working the same with the 
shevel-plow,. 


3. That breeking and working the ground thor- 
oughly with ashovel-plow, or any other proper ag- 
ricultural tool, opens.the ground wholly for entrance 
of the:air, which makes roots and stumps sooner de- 
cay and decompose, renders the ground sooner till- 
able and more tracteldle for a good and through eul- 
tivation, and while it greatly facilitatesthe first plant- 
ing and secures a better first crop, it gives a great 
advantage also in preparing the ground most excel- 
lently for a second tillage, bringing the seme in this 
way forthwith into the most productive and fertile 
condition, and this with less work, andiin at least half 
the time that the old method can render a land eqal- 
ly tillable and fertile. 


4. That the remaining stumps will never sprout, 
and that they are very easily burned up, as they 
catch and keep fine better than stumps of trees cut 
in winter. 

5. That already the whole surface of a tract comes 
in this way. ‘Once in eulture and the profit ‘derived 
from it is the quite a different one from that taken 
off a piece uf land of the same size and quality, 
treated and werked as te the old method. 

F. Pisrorras. 

Saginaw Co., 

More Fine Stock for Michigan. 

Mr. Jounstonr, Sir— 

I have, recently, purchased, 
from the Shaker Society, at Union Village, near Le 
baner, Warren Co., @., five head of pure blood, 
Short-horn Cattle, for the purpose of improving the 
stock of this State, as well as for my benefit and 
gratification. They censist of one bull, two aged 
cows, one three year old heifer, and one heifer calf. 

The bull is called “Socrates,” a thorough-bred 
short-horn, of the first quality, whose pedigree is re- 
corded in the American Herd Book, 2d vol., p. 236 ; 
his color roan—5 years old and weighs 2,200 lbs.— 
He descended from stock possessing great milking 
qualities, and has the form te take on beef, most ad- 
mirably. 

The two aged cows, “fancy” and “strawberry,” 
were selected for their superior milking qualities, as 
well as form and blood. The three year old heifer, 
“evaline,” is very large, fine in form and bids fair to 
be a great milker. The calf “ ophelia,” is froma 
fine Kentucky bred cow, called “red rose,” a great 
milker, also. it was sired by “hearts of oak,” im- 
ported. 

The Society of Shakers, at Union Village, are the 
most extensive breedems now in America. They 
have between 450 and 500 head of blood cattle, 
among which are from imported bulls, “captain 
balco, “ hearts of .oak,””“.duke wf southwick,” and 
“morning star;” besides eleven head of cows and 
heifers, imported; and have, the present season, sent 
an order to Mr. Douglass, Scotland, for one bull and 
six heifers more to add to their present stock, 

“ Captain Balce” is valued at $10,008, and stands 
at a $100—a cow. He has been awarded the highest 
honers in England at the European Royal Agricul- 
tural Society. 

The sales of blood steck in Ohio and Kentucky is 
constantly increasing, and the price advancing. The 
price of calves ranges foem $160 to $1000 each, ac- 
cording to blood and quality. 

Almest every good farmer in Southern Ohio and 
Kentacky, have improved their stock, and why not 








have it so in Michigan. ‘ 
‘We are not less enterprising than our Southern. 
neighbors. A. Y Moore. ~ 


Schooleraft, May 19, 1856. 
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Pure Blood Devon Stock. 


Our traveling agent writing from Uttea, Macomb 
county, says of the stock of P. K. Leach: 

“Here was a yard of cows that it was delightful 
te look at; and Mr. Leach told me that each cow at 
four years old would fill a common patent pail at a 
milking. From these cows Mr. Leach has six most 
splendid bull ealves, pure blood by sire and dam. 
He told me he thought of changing four of them to 
steers, but I hope he has not done it, for I have seen 
many farmers in Michigrn who want them, and I think 
it not good poliey te make steers of such fine animals 
until blooded stock is more plenty. Many of the 
good friends of the Farmer in the Grand River 
country enquired of me where such stock could be 
obtained, and I would just say to them, address P. 
K. Leach, of Utica, and I doubt not that he could 
supply them. J. A. Batpwz. 

Mr. Baldwin has also sent us more interesting facts 
and descriptions relative to many other farms and 
farmers in Macomb county, for which, we are sorry 
to say we cannot find room in this number. We 
hope to give them next month. 


Suggestion for the State Fair. 


Eprror Micnican Farmar—Dear Sir: Cannot 
there be some arrangements made to ensure com- 
fortable board and lodging for all who attend the 
State Fair, next fall. 

It is generally understood there will be a perfect 
jam in the public houses, whieh will keep many from 
attending this great festival, this crowning glory of 
our State. Such was the case last fall. 

I would suggest that there be notiee given to pri- 
vate families who can accommodate with board a 
few persons, that they hand in their names and pla- 
ees of residence to the Editor of the Farmer, and 
your office being opened on the Fair ground, we can 
get the necessary direetions—pay in advance for 
the Farmer and your treuble, thank you a thousand 
times, and enjoy the State Fair better than one can 
possibly suppose who has never attended. 

The season is backward with us, but the crops all 
look well. 

What can be done te destroy lice on apple trees. 

Lucivs Bracu. 





Port Huron, June 20th 1856. 

[The suggestions im regard to the State Fair are 
timely and necessary, and we will do what we can to 
forward such arrangements. In reference to lice on 
apple trees, we refer our friend to an article on the 
subject in the May number of the Farmer for 1854. 
If any of our readers can give imformation on this 


subject, let them speak } 


ga The Van Buren County Fair is appointed to 
bs held at. Paw Paw, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 8th and 9th of October next. E. Barnum, Pres- 
ident; O, H. P. Sheldon, Secretary. 





Stables and Stable Floors, 


Mr. Eprror:—In reading your paper of this month, 
I find an article on Stables and Stable floors, partly in 
answer to an article in the March number. The writer 
of the former, Mr. Jobn Richard, appears to think 
that a ground floor is far preferable to a plank one. 
I would rather be inclined to think with the writer 
of the latter article, who prefers the plank floor. 
A dry plank floor, even with no straw, } think I 
would prefer; then, the question is, how to keep it so. 
Mr. Richard says: “Nature designed that animals 
should stand upon the ground, and when man substi- 
tutes in its stead a floor of plank, he violates a law 
of nature, and the animal must pay the penalty.” 
Nature provides no stables; docs man violate a law 
of nature in putting a covering over head? Hf not, 
why does he by putting something dry under foot ? 
Nature provides no halters to keep an animal in one 
place, bat he is left at liberty to roam where he likes, 
while his droppings are in one place and he is anoth- 
er; butin the stable, there he stands night after 
night, which is a coutinual wearing of the floor, and 
if it be a ground one, there must be, {unless often re- 
paired) a hollow for the animal to lie in, perhaps 
filled with slop. If mam makes alterations from na- 
ture’s laws, that is, where labor is required to do it, 
it is expected they are improvements, and I think that 
is one, a plank instead of a grownd floor. If Mr. R. 
will call at our place, I will show him a plank floor 
which pronounce good. It isa floor with a gradual 
slant from front to back, extendimg only far enough 
back that they may stand upon it with ease, with a 
trench, also made of plank, about two inches deep. 
This floor is always dry, the animals must necessarily 
be so, is very easily kept clean, and never out of re- 
pair. Yours with respect, 


R. O. Smcuatr. 
Fayette, Hillodale Co , Mish. 





Apple Trees Dying. 


Eniroz Farmer, Dear Sir:—I have an orchard 
that has been set about four or five years, on rather 
hard loamy land. The trees appear to grow well, 
but some of them die. Last spring two of my trees 
blossomed very full, and before the blossoms fell the 
trees begun to wither. and died. This spring I have 
four or five that are beginning to wilt, and will prob- 
ably die. I have dug around the roots and cannot 
find what the matter is with them. Wil} some one of 
your many readers tell me through your valuable 
paper, what to do for them? 

The prospect is that we will have a fair crop of 
apples and plums this year, for young trees; bat no 
peaches and but very few cherries. 

You will see by your subscription list that I ama 
subscriber to your paper, and have begn for some 
years, and calculate to contiaue to be for some years 





to come, if I should live. 
Yours truly, Orance Ferevson. 
Olive, Clinten Co., 1856. 
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Orpheus. 

A Ssort-sorn Born Car purcnasep By J. B. 
CripPEN, AT THE Great Srock Sate or L. G. 
Morris, or Mount ForpuaM, New York. 

A severe attack of sickness prevented us from 
being present at the sale of stuck at Mount Ferd- 
ham. It affords us much gratification to know, 
however, that Michigan not only was represented 
there, but in the person of J. B. Crippen, of Cold- 
water, bore off at the highest price the. finest 
bred animal of the improved short-horn stock of- 
fered at the sale, and also the first and best blood of 
the kind in America, This is saying a good deal, 
but we are borne out in this by an examination of 
the pedigree, and the known purity of the stock, and 
also by the expressed opinions of others, whose 
knowledge on such matters is indisputable. To show 
in some degree how highly bred this short-horn bull 
calf is, we subjoin his pedigree, and a descrip- 
tion of the stock and family through which he has 
descended on both sides since the foundation of the 
improved short-horns was begun, taken principally 
from Coates’ English Herd Book, whiich we had an 
opportunity of examining while stopping at Albany, 
New York, and a complete set of which we found in 
the library of the State Society, and to which free 
access was given us by B. P. Johnson, Esq., the 
Secretary, and an old and esteemed friend. Of this 
stock Mr. Johnson says there is nothing better, if so 
good, in all Great Britain, and he does not doubt but 
that in a few years there will be exportations of this 
family of short-horns from this country to cross 
with the British stock. L. G. Morris and Jonathan 
Thorne have now each families of this breed, that 
are not to be excelled by any now in possession of 
the best breeders in England. 

We may add that we have now before us a por- 
trait of a half brother of OrpHevs, named Giouces- 
TER, out of a dam not so well bred as Sonasrress, 
the dam of Orpheus. This animal Guovucesrer, at 
two years old, took the first prize and the gold 
medal at the Paris World’s Exhibition in 1855, as 
being the best bull exhibited. It was bred by the 
late Karl of Ducie, and at the great sale of the stock 
of that celebrated breeder, when only a calf of a 
few months old, was bought by the present owner, 
Lord Feversham, for one hundred and twenty guineas, 
or six hundred dollars. We cite this example as one 
with which to compare the purchase of Mr. Crippen. 
We were informed also, while east, that it was only 
to a very fortunate combination of circumstances 
that Orpheus was procured at the price given for 
him, for a stock-breeding society of Ohio had an 
agent on the way who was prepared to bear off this 
animal at much higher figures, but luckily for our 
State and the enterprising spirit of Mr. Crippen, the 


purchase was made before he arrived, after a warm 
competition, at $675. 


To exhibit in full perfection the pedigree of Or- 
pheus, we will begin by citing that of his sire, the 
Duke or Guovucester, (No. 11382 of the English 
Herd Book). . 


The Duke or Gioucester was sired by Grand 
Duke, the best short-horn bull in all England, and 
for which Mr. Jonathan Thorne, of Washington 
Hollow, Duchess county, New York, paid the highest 
price ever given for a single animal—namely, one 
thousand guineas, or five thousand dollars ; and the 
dam was Duchess 59th, which cow is also the 
property of the same purehaser, and cost $1750. 
The further pedigree of the Duke of Gloucester on 
the side of the dam stands as follows : 


1, dam. Duchess 59, by 2nd Duke of Oxford, (9036). 

2,.g-0. Duchess 56, by 2d Duke of Northumberland, (3646). 

3, gr. g d. Duche-s 51, by Cleveland Lad, (8497). 

4, gr. gr. g: 4. Duchess 41, by Belvidere, (1706). 

5, gr. gr. gr. g.d. Duchess 82, by 2d Bubb ck, (1428), 

6, gr. gr. er. gr. g-d. Duchess 19, by 24 Hubback, (1423). 

7. gr. gr. er. gr.gr.g.d Duct ese 12, by the Earl, (646). 

8, gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. ar. g.d. Duchess 4, by Ketton 21, (710). 

9, gr. gr gr. gr. gr. gr gr.g. 4d. Duchess 1, by Comet, (155), 

10, gr gr. gr. gr. er. gr. gr gr-g.d. By Favorite, (252), 

ll, gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr gr. gr. gr. g. ds, by Daisy Bull, (185). 

12, gr. gr. gr. gr. gr.gr. er. gr gr. er. g. d.. by Favorite, (252). 

13, gr. gr. gr. gt. grygr. gr. gr. gr. gr.gr g.d., by Hubba:k, (319) 

14, gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. BY gr. Er. gr. gr gd, by Mr. J, 
Brown’s red bull, (97). 


Of this pedigree the editor of the Agricultural 
Gazette remarks, as showing the wonderful judgment 
exercised in breeding by Mr. Bates, of Kirkleaving- 
ton: One of the four cows in the third generation, 
backwards from which the Duke of Gloucester was 
descended, was an animal (Matchem cow,) almost 
without a pedigree ; that is to say, its damm was by 
Young Wynyard, (2859,) and that is all that is 
known about her, The cow herself was once 
offered for sale for $55, and could not get a 
purchaser ; and it was the general opinion among 
breeders that when Mr, Bates introduced her into 
his herd he was about to do it a great mischief. 
But the results bore Mr. Bates out in his judgment 
of the good qualities of the cow. This case is re- 
ferred to as a proof of the utility of a well selected 
cross to counteract the effect of close in-and in 
breeding. 

In the history of the Duke of Gloucester, there is 
parentage from every conceivable closeness of rela- 
tionship between the dam and sire, the same animal 
occurring over and over again in many successive 
generations ; and the same blood being crossed by 
the same as many successive times. Take, for in- 
stance, the bull Favorite (252), which has had more 
influence on the short-horn breed than any other 
animal known. In the sixth generation back from 
the Duke of Gloucester, there were 32 cows and bulls 
his immediate progenitors, One of these is by Fa- 
vorite. Inthe seventh generation, there are sixty- 





four cows and bulls ; of these twenty-eight are by 
Favorite. In the eighth generation there are one hun- 
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dred and twenty-eight cows and bulls, and of these 
ninety-seven are by Favorite. In the ninth genera- 
tion there were two hundred and fifty-six animals, 


- and of these no less than one hundred and forty-one 


are by Favorite. The blood of this famous bull 
still ran in generations before these of which we 
have given as an example; and calculating the great 
influence of this one animal by the amount of the 
blood shown tracing the pedigree step by step, and 
allowing that the first generation contributes one-half, 
the second one-fourth, the third one-eighth, and so 
on, it is found that the Duke of Gloucester, the sire 
of Orpheus, contained very nearly an amount of 
closeness of relationship equal to one-half, or the same 
as though Favorite had been his sire. 

When we turn to the pedigree of Orpheus by the 
side of his dam, we find that the same blood prevails, 
and that in the ninth and tenth generations the same 
bull Favorrre is an immediate progenitor, besides 
having his blood mingled, in a greater or less degree, 
with nearly every animal mentioned in the follow- 
ing list : 

Onpurvus.—Roan; calred Dec, 22, 1855; bred by L. G. Morris. 
Sire, Duke of Gloucester, (11382). 

Dam. imported Song«tress by Snowball, (20846). 

&- 4. Melody by Sir Thomas Fairfax, (5196'. 

gr. gr. d. Mag'c by Wallace, (5586). 

gr. gr. g. d. by Well'ngton, (2824), 

gr. gr. gr. g- d. by Marmion, (406), 

GT. gr. gr. gr. g. d. Daphne by Merlin, (439). 


gr. gr. gr.gr gr. g-d Nell Gwynne by Layton, (866). 

gt. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr g. 4. Nell Gwynne by Phenomenon, (494). 
Gr. gt. gr. gr. gr-gr. gt. g.d by Favorite, (252). 

&Y. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g.d. by Favorite, (252). 

er. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g.d. by Hubback, (319). 


ST. gr. gr. gr gr. pr. gr. er, gr. gr. g.d. by Snowdon’s Bull, (612) 

ST. Br. Gr. BT. Br. Br. gr. Br gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Waistell’s Bull 
(669). 

BT. gf. gr. Br. Br. Br. ET. gr. gr. gr, gr. gr. g. d. by Masterman’s 
Bull, (423). 

GT. Br. Bl. Er. BT. BT. ET BT. Br. BT, F*> BT. gr. g- d. by the Studley 
Bull. (623). 


We have been thus particular in giving a history 
of this animal, which, should no accident befall it, is 
unquestionably destined to have a very marked in- 
fluence upon the improvement of the stock of short- 
horns in this State. Orpheus is witbout doubt the 
finest and most direct blooded animal of the pure 
improved short-horn stock ever brought into Michi- 
gan, and we esteem it a high pleasure as well as a 
duty to lay before the farmers of this State all the 
information within our reach concerning so valuable 
an animal. Mr, Crippen, we learn, also purchased a 
pen of Southdown sheep, which we shall notice 
more particularly in our next number. 





7a@7-Mr. Baldwin, in his “ Jottings from Macomb,- 
says, “ Mr. F. Munroe, in the town of Bruce, show- 
ed me an apple tree, the seed of which he planted in 
1824, which how measures five feet in circumference, 
and from which he gathered over thirty bushels of 
apples last fall. I hardly think Yankeedom can beat 





that.” 





On Fattening Cattle. 


During the past month we paid a visit to the farm 
of Mr, Samuel Linden in Canton, in the county of 
Wayne. Mr. Linden has devoted much of his atten- 
tion to the feeding and fattening of stock for market, 
and we found on his farm a small herd of the hand- 
somest and fattest cattle we have seen in this State, 
There have been shown at our late State Fairs, no 
such specimens of fat cattle as there were upon this 
farm. These cattle were mostly all sold to supply 
the Detroit market at the rate of six eents per pound 
live weight, to be taken off the farm by the first of 
July. 

The mode of feeding pursued by Mr. Linden is as 
follows: In remarking upon it, and comparing the 
results, the prices are our own, and should there be 
any mistake in the calculations, our columns are open 
for correction. It must be presumed that most of 
the pastures of the farm are drained fields, and that 
they are not only heavily seeded, but that they pro- 
duce an ample growth of feed until the time when 
it is thought necessary to commence the system of 
feeding to fatten. The time chosen for this is not so 
late, that the animals are beginning to suffer from 
the diminished supply to be picked up in the pastures. 
Mr. Linden chooses the time as that at which the 
animal would be most apt to feel a change, and 
would be likely to begin to diminish in weight, This 
time is early in the month of September. To each 
animal he intends to fatten, he then feeds four 
quarts of bran per day, and continues this amount 
up to the beginning of October. During the month 
of October, each steer received four quarts of bran 
in the morning and four in the evening. Im Novem- 
ber this amount of feed was increased to six quarts: 
each morning and evening. In December, theallow- 
ance was again increased to eight quarts, ov half a 
bushel to each animal per day. On the first of Jan- 
uary, instead of the bran, corn and cats were ground 
together in equal proportions by measure, and each 
animal received two quarts morning and evening of 
the meal. This amount of feed was continued through 
the months of February, Mareh and April, and in 
May these cattle were again turned out to pasture, 
with but one feed of the meal per day. With this 
feed, of course these cattle were supplied with all the 
hay and straw they wanted to eat. They were not 
housed during the winter, severe as it was. Mr: 
Linden, believing from the results of his own obser- 
vation and experience that his fatting catéle did bet- 
ter when left loose, with a good well-sheltered yard, 
a good, tight-roofed, and well constructed roomy 
shed, and plenty of dry litter, changed and renewed 
as often as necessary. The cattle then make lairs | 
for themselves which are as ample protection as they 
need. 

Of course in the herd there were some individual 
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cattle that did better than others. He had found 
that where his steers had a cross of the Short horn, 
they invariably took on flesh quicker and more read- 
ily than others, which though older, and apparently 
more ready to be fatted, did not attain as great a 
weight, nor become ready for market with any such 
quickness as the grades. 


Among the herd there. was pointed out a remarka- 
bly well-formed brown steer, with square build, the 
fine, waxy horns, the small head and neat muzzle of 
the short horn, straight on his back, broad acros his 
loins, the limbs fine as those uf a blood horse, and the 
chine and shoulders deep and ample. This steer 
was bought by Mr. L. in March, 1855, and some of 
his neighbors laughed at him when he told them he 
would make him weigh 2000 pounds. At the time he 
was purchased this steer weighed 1370 pounds, at 
the present time he is four years old, and he weighs 
2070, showing .n increase of 700 pounds in about 
twelve months. At the time he was bought, he was 
not worth over three and a half cents per pound live 
weight, or $47.95 in the market. Now he is sold at 
six cents per pound, or $124.20, leaving for his feed 
and care $76.25, up to the present time. 

A yoke of oxen were also shown to us, which were 
bought in November last, and fed in the same man- 
ner as above recounted. When purchased their 
weight was 3216 pounds, on the 5th of May it was 
4266 pounds, showing an increase of 1050 pounds, 
These were fair specimens of the lot, of which there 
were some ten head, all fed in the same style, all 
equally fat, and sold at the same price. 


We now turn to the results of this system, and 
will endeavor to give as close an aproximation to the 
net profits as we can. 

The brown steer, the gross receipts from which is 
estimated at $76.25 will afford as good an example 
as any, for it was kept for a whole year. 


From March till September its keep was equal to the price 
of pasture at two shillings per week, for twenty-six weeks, 
wihch would be 6 

During September,October and November there was 
pasture, or its equivalent in cornstalks, straw, &c., 
thirteen weeks at twenty-five cents..........-... 

In September there was fed 120 quarts of bran, In 
October 248 quarts, and in November 360 quarts, 
and in December 496 quarts of bran, making in 
all 88; bushels at twenty cents per bushel...... 

Duriag December, January, February, March and 
April, there was fed hay to the amount of one 
fourth of a handred weight each day, and reckon- 
ing the hay at eight dollars per ton on the farm, 
it would amount to 3800 pounds of hay for that 
time worth ...2 0... cece ence cone cece seer erence 

During January, February, March and April there 
was consumed 480 quarts of mixed corn and oats 
or seven and a half bushels of each, reckoning 
the oats at 374cents per bushel and the corn at 
fifty cents we have.......- 


The total cost of fatting and keeping the brown steer,$39 11 

This leaves a net profit on this single animal of 
$37.14. We of course allow that the manure will 
more than repay for the cost of attendance. 
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Now let us take the other two steers and calculating their 
value when purchesed as being three and a half cents per 





pound for 8216 pounds their cost would be....- $112 56 
On the fifth of May they weighed 4266, and were 

ROLE Hb MER GOMES, OF sich 060s 0.000 00:000%080 Sicbwsn 
Leaving a gross profit of........ Co scacdntic cece  sQhes 


Estimating their feeding at the same rates as de- 
tailed above for uhe brown steer, the actual cost 
of feeding them up to their wetght on the 5th of 


May WAS... sccsecee -.- 61 46 





Net profit on these two oxen.....-.....-...--..-.$81 94 

These figures show that it cost in the case of 
the brown steer, about five and a half cents per 
pound to increase his weight, and that in the case of 
the oxen, it cost about five and three-fourth cents per 
pound. The fact is falso disclosed that the whole 
profit consisted in the enhancement of the quality 
of the meat, and not in the increase of weight, for 
each pound cost very nearly all that was received 
for it. We believe the dati and facts and figures 
are nearly correct. We may have undervalued the 
original cost at the cattle; and in making our estimates 
we had to be guided by the worth of such cattle if 
offered to the butcher, when Mr. Linden purchased 
them. 

Now let us compare these results with that of 
some of the English feeders, as reported by them, 
Col. McLougal, of Logan, Scotland, put up four 
head of cattle on the 22d cf December, and fed them 
in loose boxes until the 14th of April, making al- 
together 113 days. These cattle weighed, when put 
up, 3759 pounds, being Galloway’ steers, of two 
and a half years old each, and valued at about four 
and one-fourth cents per pound live weight. At the 
end of the term it was found that the four weighed 
4256 pounds, and the value of the animals was in- 
creased to five ceuts per pound live weight, 


Makin COC mmm ae POOH errr eres eset stae $212 80 
The original value was 8759 pounds at four and 
one fourth COMB... ee eeees anne nerennew anne 9 159 76 
Grose PrONt 000% voids dose nsncvee Sabb cid din 53 04 
The cost of feeding for the time is reckhned at... 49 52 


Here it will aguin be seen that the net profit is al- 
together owing to the quality of the meat being in- 
creased jn value. 

These cattle were fed upon I11 pounds of Swedish 
turnips each per day, fed in three feeds, and with the 
meal in the middle of the day there were given four 
pounds of bean meal, This was continued for sixty- 
nine days, when for the remaining forty-five days each 
animal got two meals of turnips of twenty-five ponnds 
each, and in the middle of the day the four pounds 
of bean meal was boiled with three pounds of cut 
straw, and fed to them as the midday meal. Each 
animal had besides this an allowance of four and a 
half pounds of straw per day, three-quarters of which 
was oat, and the remainder wheat straw. More 
turnips were offered them, but the cattle refused to 
eat them. ‘This is the result of trial by one of the 
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most experienced feeders in Scotland, and was to him 
entirely satisfactory. 

The gain of these tour head of cattle was 497 
pounds, and the cost was nedrly ten cents per pound, 
showing the mach greater rate of cost on the other 
side of the Atlantic that it takes to fatten eattle than 
it does upon this side, where grain is so much cheaper. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the cattle 
chosen by Mr. Linden to fatten, possessed the points, 
and had al' the qualit‘es that render animals valua- 
ble for fattening purposes. They were a good deal 
above the ordinary cattle usually raised by farmers, 
and had been selected by him with the judgment of 
an experienced eye. We have several other matters 
relating to this farm, which we may again refer to in 
future numbers, 


Letter from Lansing, —- State Agricultural 
Grounds. 

R. F. Jonystong Esq.,—If you have taken the 
trouble to read what I have already written, you 
must now be pretty well acquainted with Lansing, 
notwithstanding I have omitted to say that there are 
two printing offices here, from which two weekly 
papers issue. But come with me and ascend to the 
second story of the brick building that stands en 
Capitol Square, as Larue and Bartlett have just done; 
stand here and look out at this east window, over 
the front door; the road which you see stretching 
away to the east, is the Middle Town Plank Road. 
It is straight, and beautifully undulating; new take 
this spy-glase, and by its aid you will discover at a 
point, apparently in the middle of the road, and at a 
distance of about three miles, a tall pine tree. That 
tree stands upon a high bank of the Cedar River, 
and is the property of the State, for it stands upon 
the grounds of the State Agricultural College. In 
the winter, when the deciduous trees are in a state 
of nudity, this tall old pine stands there, bugging its 
robes of green, and defying the wintry blasts to tear 
them away. Thenakod eye can then discern it from 
the point where we now stand. Now let us take a 
trip over this Middle Town Road to the farm. As 
we cross the river, the first thing we notice is a port- 
able saw-mill; it is small, but energeticand powerful; 
it cuts the lumber up at arvpid rate. A little far- 
ther up the hill we cross the stage road to Jackson ; 
this white house on the left, about half a mile from 
the river, belongs to Col. W. Jones, and is occupied 
by the ladies of the Female - College, as their resi- 
dence. The large brick building that stan1s yonder, 
about a quarter of a mile to the north, and which is 
approached by the street that is here laid out and 
partially worked, is the House of Correction for ju- 
venile offenders. But we will proceed on our way. 
This quarter section ou the right was sold about one 
year since to a company at one hundred dollars per 





acre, As we move on we notiee upon either side 
some well tilled lands, and some yetin a state of 
nature, but we hear the woodman’s ax, and see the 
ditehers with their spades, which are sure signs that 
these uncultivated Jands will seon be in a condition 
to produce valuable crops. This little saw-mill by 
the road-side, belongs tosome gentlemen of Lansing. 
It stands upon one corner of Jipson’s farm, which 
here stretches away to the right. A few steps for- 
ward and we cross the west line of the College 
grounds; step a little to the right, and from a height 
of thirty-five feet we look down upow the Cedar 
river, and at this point stands the old pine tree; it, 
as well as old Okemos, whe still resides hereabouts, 
can show the scars inflicted long ago by many a tom- 
ahawk, hatchet, jack knife and fire-brand; notwith- 
standing the assaults that have been made upon them, 


they still enjoy life, health,and a green eld age. We 


will pass down this road to the left, amd come out 
on the Lansing and Detroit Plank Road. 

On the plank road the farm has a front of #bout 
one mile; its west and east lmes are near the three 
and four mile stakes; the width of the farm being 
between the twe stakes, 

The greater portion of the farm lies south of the 
Cedar river, but the improvements now being mode 
are between the Cedar and the plank road. 

We will take our stand on the plank road, at the 
centre of the front of the farm; look toward the west 
along the north line of the farm to the pomt where 
we came on to this road; there you see a temporary 
drain tile manufaetory; there is some excellent clay 
there, and those tile are fer draining the cellars, aad 
for other purposes, As you run your eye along the 
whole line you will notice that nearly the whole front 
has been eleared of timber, and a portion of it has 
been under cultivation for several years. Now look 
towards the south; at afew rods distant from the 
road, there is a high ridge running east and west; 
upon the high lands, buildings are now being ereeted 
for College purposes. A plan for building, &c., has 
been adopted by the State Board of Educatioa, under 
whose direction the improvements are being earried 
on; but these will not be fully carried out at present. 
A boarding house is being erected that will accom- 
modate about fifty p.pils; also a college building of 
sufficient size for present purposes. ‘The builuings 
are to be of brick, and three stories high. Messrs, 
Royce and Copeland, the one a carpenter and the 
other a mason, have taken the contract for furnish- 
ing materials and putting up both buildings. Mr. 
A. Wood, who for many years made brick at the 
Sand Hill, near the Fort in Springwells, has a sub- 
contract for furnishing the brick. He has found 
plenty of excellent clay and sand on the bank of the 
river, and in close proximity to the building site. He 
has already turned out two large kilns of brick, which 
are far superior in material, manufacture and color, 
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to any heretofore manufactured in this vicinity. The 
color of the brick is a beautiful dark red, 


The college building now to be erected, will bea 
detached wing of the main building. It will front 
to the west, or towards the Capitol. As its location 
is upon the side of a hill, its west side will show four 
stories of brick work. The first story above the 
basement will be divided into.a Lecture Room, Chem- 
ical Laboratory, Apparatus Room, &c. The second 
story will be divided into a large room for study and 
recitation, two small recitation rooms, a lecture room, 
and two rooms for professors. The third story will 
contain a library and reading room, an agricultural 
museum, business office and professors’ rooms, 


The basement of the boarding house, will be divi- 
ded into a kitchen, laundry, wash and dressing room 
for students when they come in from work, cellars, 
&c. The first story above the basement will be divi: 

- ded into rooms for the use of the family, a students’ 
parlor or sitting room, a reading room and a dining 
room. The second and third stories will be fitted up 
for sleeping rooms. Other buildings will be erected 
when required. 

The farm is pleasantly located, midway between 
Lansing and Okemos, and contains soil and timber of 
almost every variety, and is exceedingly well adapted 
to the purpose for which it was purchased. 

Several young men have already signified their 
desire to enter the college as students, as soon as it 
is ready for the reception of students, sometime du- 
ring the coming winter. The builders are to com- 
plete their contract by the first of December ; there 
is now every indication that they will fulfil their en- 
gagement. They have an abundance of material 
upon the ground; a great portion of the wood work 


is already prepared; a kiln for drying lumber is in|: 


full blast, and the brick-maker is so far in advance 
of the brick-layers, that there will be no waiting for 
brick. The basement walls of both buildings are 
completed, and the window frames of the first. story 
of the boarding house are now being set. Many 
hands are now employed upon the work, and it is 
progressing rapidly, handsomely, and substantially, 
and thus far is highly creditable to the contractors, 
, and to 8, M. Bartlett, Esq., who is acting as agent of 
the Board, in superintending the work. 

Adjacent to the buildings is a well of excellent 
water; a permanent spring brook winds around the 
foot of the hill; by means of a water ram and pipes 
it is made to supply water for building purposes. 
The present temporary arrangement will throw water 
to a height of twenty feet, but it can be made to 
throw it much higher. 

The water ram is placed in a pleasant little dell, 
and over it, for the purpose of protection, has been 
erected a small brick structure, where a shower bath 
can be taken. Some of the workmen tried it, and 
pronounce it refreshing and invigorating. 





This ravine has received the euphonious cognomen 
of Ramsdale. We think Fountain Dell would sound 
a little more poetical. 


Already the Agricultural College Farm has be- 
come a fashionable resort for the people of Lansing 
and vicinity. It is a pleasant drive from Lansing, 
and we notice that the citizens avail themselves of 
the pleasure such a drive affords. But this neighbor- 
hood furnishes several places of resort. This morn- 
ing we saw some of the ladies and gentlemen starting 
on a piscatory pilgrimage to Pine Lake, and the pre- 
sumption is, that they will return this evening weary, 
sun-burnt, and hungry, but not very heavily laden 
with fish. The sun that shines to-day is the sort 
that will peel long noses, if held over the water; but, 
perhaps, tho intention of our friends is to go a fish- 
ing without going near the water, and thereby saving 


the skin of their noses. J. ©. Hoxmes. 
Lansing, June 20, 1856, 





Premium List of the State Agricultural Society. 


In reporting the premium list, the committee inad- 
vertently placed a part of the list belong to Class 17, 
“Trotting Stallions and Geldings,” under the head 
of Class 19, “ Foreign Horses,” and was so published. 

The two Classes should read as follows: 

Class 17—Trotting Stallions and Geldings. 


Best Trotting Stal'ion, 5 years old or over, Silver Cup, not 


to exceed in value $12 00 

2d do do do do 10 00 
8d do do do do 8 00 
Hest do do 4years do 10 00 
241 do do do do 8 00 
Best do do 3years do 80 00 
2d do do do do _ 6 00 
Best psir ma‘ched trotting horses, § years old, orover, Diploma 
2d = do do do do do Transactions, 
Best do do do 4 do do Diploma 

“ do do co 3 do do 0 
Best 8 ngle Trott ng Gelding, 5 years old or over do 
2d do do do Transaction: 
Bet do do 4 do Dip'oma 

“ do do 8 do do 

Class 19.—Foreign Horses. 

Best Stallion for all work Diplom 
Best do _ blood o 
Best do draught do 
Best Mave for all work do 
Best ‘o bloo1t do 
Bes. do draught 


do 
J. ©. Houmes, Secretary. 
United States Agricultural Society. 

The fourth great National exhibition of this Society 
will take place in the city of Philadelphia, October 
7th, 8th, 9th, J0th and 11th of the, present year. 
Twelve thousand dollars are offered in Premiums. 
We have just received the pamphlet of Regulations, 
and schedule of Premiums, from which we find that 
liberal awards will be made to encourage the improve- 
ment of cattle and horses in our country; two hun- 
dred dollars being offered for the best herd (a bull 
and four cows or heifers of any age) of any breed, 
belonging to one person; and the same for the best 
thorough bred stallion. 

Favorable arraigements will be made with the 
various Railroads, for the transportation of stoek and 
other articles for exhibition. It is expected te bea 
grand affair. 
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From our Agent--More about Grand River) [ tell you Mothers of Miceigan, you ought to be 


Valley and its Inhabitants. 


Dear Frrenp Jounstone:—By some strange inad- 
vertance in my article on the Grand River Valley, I 
entirely ignored Boston, & flourishing village about 
equi-distant betwen Lowell andIonia. This place was 
started about sixteen or mere years ago, by the name 
of Sarinac, but like some other unfortunate places, 
it has been under the incubus of heavy mortgages, 
which not only prevented its advance, but so held 
things in check that what had been done went to de- 
cay, until within some eighteen or twenty months 
past,when it fell into the hands of the Messrs. Wilson, 
who have entirely changed the aspect of things. 
Many new buildings were put up last season, among 
which was a commodious hotel by the Wilsons, whose 
pleasant society and good accommodations for both 
man and beast I enjoyed the 13th of November, ult. 
There is a beautiful stream (name forgot) emptying 
into Grand River at this point that affords ample 
propelliug power for a custom flouring mill and saw 
mill now in seccessful operation, This is one of the 
most pleasantly located villages on Grand River, 
from the fact itis on a sort of plain, the land gently 
rising from the river back tothe south, but no abrupt 
bluffs. One looking for a situation (either mechanic 
or business man) who has no pleasant location par- 
ticularly in view, would be sure to find it here. 1 
found some excellent friends here, not only of the 
Michigan Farmer, but of humanity and the upbuild- 
ing of good society; among whom were the Rev. 8. 
Hemingway, and also Mrs. L, A. Hess, who although 
deprived of him who was her earthly glory and 
guiding star, still has shown herself to be the true 
Roman mother, who could point to her children and 
say “ these are my jewels.” These children (mostly 
sons) some just approaching manhood, exhibited the 
signs of industry, showed respect to their mother, 
deference to all, and a desire for that knowledge that 
would make them wiser and better. 


And now permit me to speak of the family of the 
late David Rork, similarly circumstanced, (located 
sume three or four miles west of Hastings, Barry, Co.) 
Before I called on this family, I was told “ there is a 
family of useful, enterprising young men.” I had 
not the pleasure of seeing all of them, three (I think) 
being engaged some distance from home in the en- 
nobling employment of school teaching. But here is 
a family whose virtues and usefulness were subjects 
of remark in distant parts of the county; and I en- 
quired, “ how is this, why is this family superior in 
those virtues to families in general?” The answer 
was, “ they have an excellent mother, they had a strict 
yet superior, good early training.” © how consoling 
to her stricken heart, that now in her lonely decli- 
ning years “ her children rise up and call her blessed,” 





more sensibly aware that you form the characters of 
men as well as women, 

“ Jast as thetwig is bent the tree is inclined.” 
But as I may be thought a little enthusiastic, I will 
pause. 

And here Imake my bow to our friends of the 
Grand River Valley until I visit them again; which 
I expect to do ere long, as I have located land to 
the north of them and must needs go and build, and 
put a farmer on it. I am looking forward to the 
time when I can leave the business of traveling 
over the country, and retire with my surviving chil- 
dren to that pleasant glade of country north of the 
Maskegon river, where I hope to have a home. 

J. A. Batpwm. 

Note. I find the following item respecting the 
productiveness of land in Kent county, in my mem- 
orandum book under date of March 7th, 1846. “Ed- 
ward Linnen, of the town of Ada, raised ever one 
hundred bushels of oats to the acre, without extra 
tilth.” Now I do not vouch for this statement, for I 
did not have it from Mr. Linden himself, but was 
told it by several individuals who said they were 


knowing to the fact. 
J. A. B. 





Jaz We perceive that the past winter has been a 
most severe one on bees, in every quarter. Mr. Jas. 
A. Cook, agent for Gilmore’s bee-house, is putting 
up a large number of his houses this season. In sev- 
eral sections, they have been found excellent preser- 
vers of the swarms, and one of the best known exam- 
ples is that of Mr. 8. P, Wormley, at Marshall, whose 
swarms in the bee house came out safe in the spring, 
while thoce in the common hives, although enjoying 
the protection of a log house, were destroyed. 





Cooking Tomatoes. 


One of the most insipid dishes set upon a table, is 
a dish of half-cooked, half seasoned tomatoes;—every 
one dislikes them. T’o cook tomatoes properly, select 
nearly ripe fruit: After scalding them, pare off the 
skin and slice them; provide a new or nearly new tin 
dish, in which put the tomatoes and place them upon, 
the stove, add a little water. They should be cooked 
at least an hour anda half, and if two hours they 
will be better, Add sugar, pepper, salt and crumbs 
of bread to suit the taste; cooked in this way, nearly 
every one likes them. N. 


Annuals and other Flowers, 


That have tender stalks, should be tied to neat 
rods, and climbers trained to trellises. A little la- 
bor, timely applied, will save the entire lot of flow- 
ers. Keep the weeds out, and, as the seed ripen, 
save the most perfect and earliest, N. 
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Horticultural Department. 


S. B. NOBLE, Eprror. 


Why do Apple Trees Decay ? 


In rambllng through the rural districts of late, 
we have noticed with regret many large and stately 
apple trecs, some of twenty years’ standing, which 
put forth flowers and leaves in season. Now the 
leaves are withering, the fruit shrivelling, and the 
trees dying. This is not the case in every orchard; 
but in many from one to half a dozen trees may be 
found aftected. The same may be said of pears, 
plums, cherries and quinces. Some neighborhoods 
are but little affected, but in others, where the peach 
was not injured much, the apple, plum and quince 
appear more so. That the peach was very general- 
ly destroyed was expected ; but few, however, expec- 
ted to see their apple trees so soon decay. Now, 
why is it? Cun it be the effects of the excessive 
cold, or is it from some cause not understood? It 
would be well to remove the dirt from above the 
roots and examine thoroughly; also see if the bark 
of the body is wore and turned black, and if so, upon 
which side, ard from the ground to the branches, or 
only a part, either above the snow or below it 
Such examinations will be useful, even if the trees 
cannot be restored. When the earth is removed 
from the roots, let the excavation be filled with good 
compost, in which is a portion of coal dust with a 
few iron filings, on which put a thick mulching. 














Strawberry Beds. 


Experience has taught us that early in the spring, 
in this climate, is the best time to make a strawberry 
plantation. The next best time is immediately after 
the fruiting season. Taking the advantage of the 
first rain that occurs, thin out the old plantation, 
and with the plants make a new one. Select those 
plants that have borne fruit, if you wish to be suc- 
cessful. Have your ground made moderately rich 
and mellow; set the plants about twelve inches 
apart each way. If plants are not properly mixed 
with staminate or male plants, a selection of those 
bearing perfect blossoms should be procured as fer- 
tilizers ; the early large scarlet is a good fertilizer. 

Plants set early this month, and properly cared 
for, will make a growth that will give you fruit next 
season. If the planting is deferred till runners put 
out and take root, it will be so late that they cannot 
get established, and be likely to fruit the rext year. 
If a drought occurs, water the plants moderately. 
Before the setting in of cold weather, they should 
have protection from the severity of the winter by 
having placed on the plantation a mulching of saw- 
dust, spent tan or long manure, which, on the open- 





ing of spring, may be dag in or removed entirely 
as suits best. There isa long catalogue of varieties 
from which you can select, each one having a favor- 
ite sort to recommend. In the March number of the 
Farmer may be found a list of good sorts for a gar- 
den; and about the score of varieties called the 
best, all we can say is— 


‘* Be not the first to lay the old aside, 
Nor yet the last by whom the new is tried.” 


Save the Seedling Peaches. 


The destruction of peach trees during the past 
winter will make good trees of the foreign varieties 
scarce for several years, As far as our knowledge 
extends, what are called the best foreign sorts have 
suffered most severely. In our own garden some 
have been killed, while a seedling standing by its 
side remained unhurt. Such facts continue to con- 
firm us in the belief that, for a Michigan climate, our 
seedling peaches are the ones to be most depended 
upon, and claim the nurseryman’s, as well as the 
amateur’s, attention ina greater degree. Now there 
are seedlings in Michigan that produce fruit that 
will compare favorably with the best foreign sorts 
—some of them are better. Letsuch as are known 
to be good be propagated, by budding upon seed- 
lings that are of a doubtful quality, but where seed- 
lings are from sorts that are good, let them grow as 
seedlings, the larger portion of which will be good. 
A known poor one should be destroyed and permit 
no pits to scatter and self-sow. Seedlings that have 
self-sown, or been planted, will, if properly attended 
to, be in a bearing state the second and third year. 


Curculio and Plums. 








The destroyer of our plums has appeared, done its 
work, and mostly gone. The only remedy is pros- 
pective for another year. The falling plums may be 
gathered, buried, burged, or fed to swine, before the 
larva has emerged from the plum and penetrated the 
soil for winter quarters. This is a laborious job 
where the fruit is numerous, but it is the only alterna- 
tive with all those who have not saved their plums 
by the smoking process, (or some other method) as 
directed in the last number of the Farmer. If this 
should be generally done, the insect would be about 
used up, and for several years after, we might, as for- 
merly, have plums. Who will do it? 


Vegetables. 

If a failure has occurred by drouth or other cause, 
and seeds planted have not grown, beets, carrots, 
parsnips,and oysters, may be sown with success. The 
best crops of such articles we ever raised, were sown 
the 10th and 11th of July; they grew large enough, 
and ripened. 

Corn for late use may be planted, as well as peas, 


and a favorable fall will supply you with these desi- 
rable articles at a time when small fruits are gone. 
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Winter Apples. 
CHAPTER ill. 

Domine has now borne. It is not much dissemi- 
nated here, but, so far, promises to be here, as else- 
where, a valuable late keeping fruit. Flavor, rich 
and excellent, It gives promise of superior bearing 
qualities; and its firmness of texture must render it 
profitable to transpurt long distances, It is above 
inedium size, and rather showy in appearance. Sea- 
son, November to April. 

Lady Apple is in bearing. Although said to make 
a emall tree, mine are, so far, good growers, and form 
very upright heads. The few beautiful little speci- 
mens they produced last season, are as fresh and firm 
as ever, and will doubtless sustain the character for 
long-keeping given it by the books. Season, Decem- 
ber to May. 

Northern Spy has borne a few crops in this re- 
gion, but not enough to establish its reputation. It 
has much to contend with here in the way of preju- 
dice. Many people supsect that the high character 
given it in western New York is premature and un- 
warrantable. growing out of the efforts of nursery- 
men to make it a subject of speculation. The trees 
are good, upright growers and have the valuable 
characteristic of starting later in the spring than 
most varieties, thus escaping late frosts. Those best 
acquainted with it here, express doubts respecting 
its boasted long keeping qualities. My trees have 
borne too little to enable me to speak with any con- 
fidence respecting it. According to Mr, Barry it 
keeps till July. 

Pennock is somewhat cultivated, but those who 
have it are generally satisfied of thcir mistake, and 
would gla’ly be rid of it, Season, November to 
March. 

Green Newtown Pippin is cultivated to some ex- 
tent. The trees seem to succeed very well with us, 
although some complain that they fail after a few 
years. While young, at least, they bear well and per- 
haps would continue to do so with proper care, but, 
at the best their success is questionable, and they 
are therefore but sparsely planted. Season, Decem- 
ber to May. 

Golden Russet is considerably cultivated, and 
. among those who cultivate it thoroughly, and know 
how to take care of the fruit, it is a universal favor- 
ite, I hardly know a fruit that better repays good 
culture. It seems to prosper best on heavy soils.— 
While we annually see crops on light, or starved soils, 
averaging but little over an inch in diameter, on strong 
well tilled soils they are usually nearly «xs large as 
Esopus Spitzenburg. In common with all other 
russets they must be packed in close boxes or bar- 
rels, as they shrivel and become tough by exposure 
to the air. When kept in this manner, they will come 
out even late in the spring, crisp, tender, and deli- 


cious. In fact, when thus kept, they have no supe- 
riors, and few if any equals, for richness and juiciness, 
among the milder sub-acid fruits; added to which» 
they bear regularly every year, when properly man- 
aged. In season from December to May. 

Roxbury Russet is quite generally distributed, al- 
though not largely planted. It is a valuable variety 
for the Spring and early Summer, if carefully kept, 
and the trees are good bearers; but they are such 
straggling, ill-conditioned growers, that few persons 
have patience to train them into anything like a re- 
spectable shape. This fault, together with the well- 
nigh universal prejudice against russetts in general, 
seems to be a serious drawback upon their cultiva- 
tion. Season, January to June. 

English Russet is less cultivated than the above. 
Although the tree is a very vigorous, upright grow- 
er, and an enormous bearer, the fruit is too small to 
be popular. Were it not for its long keeping quali- 
ties it would hardly be considered worthy of cultiva- 
tion. As it is,the necessities of the case give ita 
place, after most other varieties are exhausted. To 
avoid confusion of names, the Buffalo Pomological 
Convention rechristened it, Poughkeepsie Russet; 
but it still clings to the old cognomen among us. In 
season, from February to July. 

Red Canada, under it own name, is new with us, 
having borne but a single crop. It proves identical 
with the following, which has been long known 
among us. 


Stcele’s Red Winter is a name applied to the above 
variety in this region, which cognomen it received in 
this wise:— Mr. J. G, Welch, the veteran orchardist 
of this vicinity, at an early day employed a company 
of travelling grafters from Ohio, to set some scions 
in his orchard, and took from them a written warranty 
that they were Rhode Island Greenings. Oncoming 
into bearing, they proved to be this variety, which 
was for some time called the Welch apple, or Welch 
Spitzenburg. On showing the fruit to a gentleman 
from western New York, he assured him that he was 
well acquainted with it, and that it was “Steele’s 
Red Winter.” Mr. Barry says, that this is a syno- 
nim of Baldwin in western New York, and we may 
therefore fairly infer that that was the fruit the gen- 
tleman had in mind; especially, as the fruit in ques-- 
tion is almost an exact fac-similie of the Baldwin, both 
in form and color; except that the flesh is less yellow, 
the flavor milder, and, that it lacks the russet about 
the stem, and keeps a couple of months longer. It 
has a very mild, pleasant, perfumed, but not rich fla- 
vor; is very juicy, crisp, and tender, and an enormous 
bearer. Its fine size, showy appearance, and long 
keeping, render it one of our most popular and prof- 
itable market fruits. The tree is a moderate grow- 
er, with very slender twigs; even more so than Eso- 





pus Spitzenburg ; yet forms a tolerably well rounded 
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head. Although I had never seen the above fruits 
side by side, I was led from my recollection of them, 
to suspect their identity; and a comparison of their 
habit of growth, color of bark, &c., confirmed my 
suspicions. Accordingly I forwarded a few of the 
fruits among others to Mr. Charles Downing of New- 
burgh, New York; who assured me of the correct- 
ness of my suspicions. 

Talman Sweeting is quite .generally cultivated as 
along keeping sweet apple. It appears to succeed 
well here. Some dislike it on account of the low 
spreading habit of the tree, Season, November to 
April. 

Stone Apple is a name applied to a fruit first 
grown here on a tree planted nearly thirty years ago, 
from the nursery of Judge Woodbridge of Detroit. 
It was obtained without name, and is so called from 
the csaracter of the fruit, which can be kept two 
years without especial care. Collections from the 
old French orchards about Detroit have been shown 
at our State Fairs, including this variety; which would 
indicate that it was introduced there at a very early 
day. It is considerably grown, and sells readily in 
market at a high price after other kinds are out of 
season. It is medium size, flat: calyx open, but not 
reflexed, placed in a broad, very shallow, plaited ba- 
sin. Cavity broad, moderately deep: stem three- 
fourths of an inch long. Color yellowish green, par- 
tially overspread with reddish brown obscurely striped, 
Skin thick, with many rough, rather diffused, gray- 
ish brown dots. Flesh yellow, very firm, rather crisp, 
moderately juicy, but apt to become dry at full ma- 
turity. Sprightly sub acid. Cooks well and makes 
a very tolerable sauce. Tree a modorate bearer ev- 
ery year. A vigorous, unusually straggling grower, 
but ultimately forms a tolerably upright well round- 
ed top. In season from April to October. 

Waggener is new with us. Has borne two small 
crops. It is a fine looking fruit of good quality, but 
needs farther trial. It proves to be an early bearer, 
and promises well. Said to keep till May. 

Crooked Limb Pippin was introduced here by Jer- 
emiah Scott, Esq., who ebtained it from the nursery 
of Messrs, Lay, of Ypsilanti, and having lost the true 
name, imposed this as indicative of the habit of the 
tree, which has this peculiarity, that the young twigs 
are full of short abrupt crooks, which distinguish it 
from every other variety. The frait outwardly has 
the appearance of the Green Newton Pippin, but is 
often considerably larger, though very variable in 
size; while the flesh is yellowish, much tougher, and 
far milder and-poorer in flavor. It is, by some, tho’t 
to be the better keeper of the two. The trees are 
free growers, and, althongh straggling, form well 
shaped heads. Keeps till June. 


In addition to the above there are many others 
occasionally to be met with, which have their friends, 
but are cultivated only to a limited extent. 





A large number of the rarer and more promising 
varieties are being tested in the subscriber's grounds, 
which may be noticed as their characters become de- 
veloped, should it appear desirable. T. T. Lyon. 


[Note.--The types made Norton’s Melon, in our last num- 
ber, read Me/l:w, a mistake which might cause confusion 


unless correeted.} 
Budding. 


Apples, pears, plums and apricots may be budded 
this month at any time, when the bark peels readily, 
to supply any deficiency for buds that failed last 
month. 

Peaches can be budded this month if the young 
shoots have made growth sufficient to perfect the 
buds; budding peaches may continue till September, 
and sometimes later, or as long as the bark peels 
freely. 











 Dahlias, 

As they advance in growth, should be tied to neat 
rods, for the branches are very brittle—sudden gusts 
of wind break them, and their beauty is destroyed 
for the season. If they have a moderate pruning, 
the flowers will be more largely developed in size 
and color. 





Michigan Nurserymen and Fruit Grower's 
Association. 

The next meeting of this Association, in pursuance 
of a resolution passed at the last regular meeting, will 
be held at Jackson, on the first T'uesday in Septem- 
ber next. It is hoped that not only the Nursery- 
men and professional Fruit Growers of the State will 
be present but also, all those who feel an interest in 
growing fruit, The severity. of the past winter will 
enable the Association to test the adaptation of va- 
rious fruits to our climate, more satisfactorily than 
has been possible before; and it is believed the com- 
ing meeting will be of deeper interest than any of the 
preceding ones. 

One of the questions before the Association, will 
be to fix upon some uniform tariff of prices for fruit 
trees throughout the State. While all questions of 
importance, pertaining to the culture of fruit, will be 
generally discussed. 

The Association desire it to be understood that its 
meetings are not alone of interest to Nurserymen, 
but to all those who cultivate fruit, Our fair State 
has many noble hearts and strong hands enlisted in 
this cause. Will they suffer the Association to fail, 
and its efforts to be crippled, for want of their co- 
operation? It is hoped this will not be the case.— 
Let there be a full attendance next September, on 
the part of those interested in this subject, and we 
can promise, to such, that they will not go away dis- 
appointed, either in the Association, or in the hospi- 


tality of the people of Jackson. 
W. K. Gieson, Sec’y. 
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Ghe Household. 


“ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.” —Proverbs. 








EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 
My Household Treasure. 


BY MARIE, 











My mind oppressed with worl ly care, 
To my hme returning late. 

Two little feet danced out of the ball, 
To meet m. at the gate. 

Two little arms were’rourd my neck 
In a loving, sweet embrace ; 

Two little lips of rosy bloom 
Were closely pressed to my face. 

Two little eyes of heavenly hiue 
Laughed forth a welerme swe-t, 

And soft words drop’d on my weary heart 
Like rain in the summer heat, 

A flush, like the I'cht -f morning, 
Glowed in e*ch golden curl, 

An‘ I blessed t’e Ged who sent me 
That littleangel girl. 

Gray are the trilight eha’ows 
Through which the brown leaves fall, 

Gone are the eag-r footstep», 
And silent is the hall. 


Gore are her chidish welcomes; 
Vacant her li'tle chair, 

Vanished like sunset glory 
The light ofher golden h-ir. 

T walk through the antumn sadn°ss 
To a grave which lies alone ; 

And I part the crimson woodhine 
From her name on the cold, grey stone. 

I weep, that my hopes are faded, 
That mv hearth is child'es: row, 

But T bless my God that she weareth 
His crown on ber infant brow. 





To Housekeepers. 





“ Don’t forget to provide your wife, too, with an 
additional hand in-doors to help her through the 
trying season. She needs it as much as you need 
your help.” 


The Editor of the Ohio Farmer,in his “ Hints for 
the Season,” gives the above excellent advice to 
husbandmen who are preparing for the summer 
campaign of haying and harvesting. 


Men dv not generally understand the necessity of 
providing in-door help at this trying time; if they 
did, and were as willing to obey the dictates of their 
understanding in regard to the comforts of their 
wives as they are in regard to their own, there would 
be less complaint of feeble women, and fewer dis- 
heartened, fretfal housekeepers. Too many of our 
farmers’ wives grow old in person while yet young 
in years, and, wrinkled, care-worn, broken in health 
and spirits, they are ead comments on the boasted 
ease and independence of the farmer's life. This 
should not be so, and need notbe. Woman’s health, 
and youth, and spirits, are as well worth preserving as 
man’s; and, as upon these, in a great measure, depond 
her cheerfulness and good temper, and as upon her 
good temper, cheerfulness and activity, depend in a 
still greater measure the comfort and prosperity of 
her household, it should be one of tho husband's 
most special duties to provide against the premature 


he finds it necessary to lighten his own labor by em- 
ploying more hands, let him not forget that he is 
adding to her cares by the same means, and let her 
be provided with help in proportion 

But women are often as much to blame in this 
matter as men. We have known those who persisted, 
against the wishes of their husbands, in doing their 
own work, even when the number in the family was 
increased three or four fold during the harvesting, 
the hottest season of the year, and the most trying 
to the housekeeper. Stirring, ambitious, energetic 
women do not like the idea of giving up the manage- 
ment of their kitchens to hired help. They cannot 
find one whose ways are like their ways; there will not 
be the same order, neatness and economy; the frag- 
ments will not be cared for, time will be wasted in 
giving instructions; and then, the money saved in 
doing one’s own work which would otherwise be paid 
to the help, will be an item worth considering; and so 
these active, independent housewives will re-double 
their energies, work early and late, bend over the 
heated stove with its steaming kettles, wash, iron, 
bake, brew, milk, make and mend, from day-break 
till midnight; and what is gained? They have not, 
at the end of summer, any article of comfort or lux- 
ury more, they have not had an hour of social enjoy- 
ment, no time for reading; they have gone through 
the ceaseless round of cooking, baking, washing 
dishes, and cooking again; and over-worn and weary, 
they feel no disposition to take advantage of any 
leisure hours the autumn may afford, to inform 
themselves by reading, or otherwise, of what has 
been going on in the world; and thus, year after year, 
they are falling behind ia intelligence, Josing all 
taste and care for the womanly graces and accom- 
plishments which once made their society attractive, 
and finally, with failing energies, and too often fret- 
ful temper, settling down into obscure household 
drudges, “the world forgetting, and by the world 
forgot.” 

Men sometimes do the same, but not so often as 
women do, All through the harvesting, and all other 
seasons, they claim their nooning hour of rest, and 
if they have not a newspaper, or a half a dozen of 
them to read, they are discussing politics or religion, 
or the agricultural prospects of the country, with the 
hired men or the neighbors, or the tiayveler who stops 
for a moment’s wayside talk over the fence. They 
divide their labor with others, and from others glean 
a share of that general intelligence which keeps them 
on a footing with the rest of the world. In a few 
years their wives, if they chance to be of the above 
class, cease to be companions for them; helpmeets 
they may be, saving, hoarding, patient drudges, but 
not companions, not fit guides for their children, not 
what woman was made to be, and should be. We 
have heard such wives complain that their husbands 





decay of these elements of domestic happiness. If did not seek their society, that they spent hours 
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talking with their hired men, where they did moments 
with them, and enjoyed the society of a neighbor's 
house better than they did their own home. This is 
not to be wondered at. Let women think more of 
the consequences of this course of life—how much 
is lost, how little gained. For what, in the end, are 
a few dollars more or less, in comparison to health 
and spirits unbroken, a heart from whose unexhausted 
fountains the sweet sympathies of life flow out, giving 
beauty to the plainest face, and a mind enlarged, ex- 
panded by contact with other minds, taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity to strengthen its claims to 
respect and confidence, and thus binding instead of 
loosing the ties of household interest and affection. 

Let go the little selfish prejudices against help; 
have it when you need it; give yourselves time to 
read, to think, to talk—at least, keep your mind on 
a level with your husband’s, if you can go no higher 
take as much painsto make ycurselves and homes 
attractive to them now in a domestic way, as you 
once did to make your persons pleasing in their eyes, 
and there will be little fear of their leaving your so- 
ciety for that of others less worthy. 

Men cannot always know when assistanceis needed 
in the house, and wives should be independent 
enough to procure it for themselves. No sensible 
husband will oppose the wishes or demands of a rea- 
sonable wife, and we hope women will assert their 
rights in having a division of labor in the household 
as well as in the harvest field. 


A Word to Dick Sherwood, from one who has 
“been through the mill.” 





Frienp Surrwoop:—TI was somewhat aroused at 
what old S. A. T. said of farmers’ daughters, some 
two years since, and wished to say a few words in 
their behalf, then, but I thought him to be a man of 
age, and kept silence. And I concluded after think- 
ing more about him, that it would be like “casting 
pearls before swine.” But I take you to be a man 
of middle age, that failed, some years since, of getting 
the farmer’s fair daughter you wished, for a wife, 
and now to heal a wounded spirit, turn against the 
whole race of farmer’s wives and daughters. This, or 
some other accident, must have happenen to you, or 
you could not be so blind to their worth. As I told 
you to begin with, Ihave been through the whole 
routine of sowing, pulling, rotting, drying, breaking, 
hetcheling, swingling, carding, spinning, spooling, 
quilling and warping. I have handled threads till I 
could not distinguish the different colors. I have 
begged and plead to be released, and all to no pnr- 
pose, for what are the feelings of a child compared to 
a “piece in theloom?” Why I have felt as though I 
should be the happiest child in the world if it were 
notfor the loom and quill-wheel. I loved my mother, 
and no doubt she loved me, but if she told me of it, 





the loom made such a noise I could not hear her. I 
think my mother was a pretty good housekeeper, but 
I know nine out of ten of these carding, spinning, 
weaving women arenot. I firmly made up my mind 
when I was quite young, if ever I married, and I 
thought in all probability I should, my wife would be 
one that knew nothing of such kind of life as I had 
been tormented with. I was true to my resolution. 
My wife is well skilled in the art of housekeeping. 
I can truly say “ she looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleness,” but 
she is a stranger to the loom, and I trust will be; and 
I feel thankful for the manufacturing improvements 
that lets woman be more what she should be. Now 
T can come in to my dinner without fear of an ever- 
lasting hurra boys about the rotten yarn that '“ Mrs 
Somebody” has brought here, or some like trouble, , 
To cut the matter short, I feel as though I had made 
my “ escape.” Years have passed but I cannot sup- 
press a sigh when I see a loom. One word about 
gossiping, as you call it. I dislike gossiping women 
as much as you do; but what reasonable man is not 
willing his wife should go visiting occasionally? I 
tell you one who is not isa tyrant, and his wife will 
soon be like a drone. What would woman be,entirely 
secluded from society? I leave that tor you to an- 
swer in your own mind. My friend, I advise you to 
beg pardon of the farmers’ fair daughters, and hum- 
bly confess your wrongs. 


A Frienp ro Farmers’ DavGnrers. 
May, 1856. 





Affections of the Teeth. 


The following directions for preserving the teeth are 
from a letter of Dr. Castle, recently published in the 
Home Journal. 

“ One of the most painful afflictions affecting the 
teeth is that pe>uliar tenderness which causes such a 
thrilling, acute sensation of nervous distress, not only 
in the jaws and head, but throuhout the whole animal 
system, whenever acids or acid fruits, sugar, sweets, 
preserves, or sweetened cakes, are brought into con- 
tact with the teeth while under the masticating pro- 
cess. This acute tenderness in the teeth arises from 
indigestion and its concomitant acid stomach. The 
acid of the stomach destroys the lime which consti- 
tutes the enamel of the teeth: the bone of the tooth 
and the necks of the teeth are then acted upon by 
this gastric acid, which decomposes and softens the 
bone of the teeth to such an extent that the softened 
bone may be removed with a metalic tooth-pick. 
This decomposed bone—although decomposed—is 
acutely sensible upon the slightest touch, causing the 
most exquisite, intense pain. The teeth apart from 
this are equally sensible to this excruciating pain, 
whether by the act of eating, drinking, or irritated 
by the still more painful manipulation of the dentist 
with his instruments of torture. The dental’ profes- 
sion for many years past, without effecting their ob- 
ject, have exhausted the pharmacopceias to find such 
medicaments as would render the teeth insensible to 
the touch of instruments whilst under professional 
treatment of plugging or filling them with gold or 
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other substances. I have the experience of twenty 
years past to teach me how this painful affection 
may be eradicated and cured, and how these tender 
teeth, which are only abraded of the enamel, may be 
again rendered comfortable to their owners, as well 
as painlessly preparing teeth, requiring the services 
of the dentist to fill them, for any instrumental man- 
ipulation of the dentist entirely free from pain. The 
simplicity of the prescription, to sensible people, will 
be its greatest recommendation. With a soft brush 
use the showing dentrifrice, morning and evening : 
Finely powdered gum catechu, orris root, prepared 
chalk, and Castile soap. One ounce of each of these 
mixed together. After washing out the mouth with 
water, with a soft brush make use of lime-woter— 
brushing the teeth inside and outside, and afterwards 
washing the teeth with lime-water. The lime-water 
may be prepared as follows:—T'ake a piece of un- 
slacked lime, about the size of a walnut, place it ina 
clean wine bottle, which fill with water; let it stand 
twenty-four hours, and then use it without “ shaking 
it up”—or lime-water may be procured from the 
druggist. With this treatment, in three or six months 
the most painful teeth will be rendered hard and free 
from pain, and, if required, perfectly ready for pain- 
less dentistical operations.” 


Enigmatical Charade. 


In Afric’s lone wild, where the Caffre roams free, 
Tf you search, my first you will find. 

In America’s coast my second you'll see, 

Near the middle of France ‘tis confined, 


ss 
My third you will find in the thunder’s loud roar, 
Which brings terror and fear to the heart, 
Though in war and déstruction ’tis heard evermore, 
Yet from true friends twill never depart. 





In the middle of summer my fourth is found, 

In music’s rich melody heard, 

In the murmur of streamlets it too has its sound, 
Yet ’tis not in the notes of the bird. 


My whole o’er the breadth of our own native State, 
In plentiful numbers doth lie, 

And now country reader, when my whole you relate, 
You'll smile when you find it is nigh, 


G. C. 
Augusta, Mich. 


Zoological Enigma,—Acrostical. 


m composed of 20 letters. 
18, 20 is a kind of duck. 
, 12 4, 7, 3,11 is a small animal of Austria. 
14 is a kind of fish. 
, 6, 20 idan amphibjous animal. 
3, 11, 9 is a bird of the genus sterna. 
15 isa domestic animal. 
, 10, 15, 5, 20, 8 is a bird of Europe. 
is a name for the golden eagle. 
, 7 is made by birds. 
, 8, 14,19 5 is an animal of the cat kind. 
is a mischivous little animal, 
» 7, 8,9 is a kind of swallow. 
y 18, 9, 5 isan industrious insect. 
y 18, 12, 6 is a useful animal of Peru. 
My 15, 7, 10,6, 5 is a kind of weasel. 
My 16, 18, 19, 7 is a large water-fowl. 
My 17, 19, 11, 4, 8 is a useful animal. 
My 18, 5, 7, 8, 11 is an animal of the genus Leutra. 
My 19, 11, 7, 10, 14.6, 9 is a bird of France. 
My 20, 8,3, 16, 17 is a viviparous insect. 
My whole deserves the approbation of all the lovers of 
learning in Michigan, G..C. 
Aveusra, 1856. 
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ROBERT F. JOHNSTONE, 





EDITOR, 


DETROIT, JULY, 1856. 


The Crops. 

A trip to the southward has given us an opportu- 
nity of seeing the crops in other States, and of judging 
somewhat of their condition. In all quarters we find 
the corn crop backward. There are fields of corn in 
Michigan that have a much better appearance than 
fields of the same crop in Maryland or Delaware. 
Wheat looks well wherever we have seen it. We 
learn that the harvest has commenced already in some 
of the counties lying to the south-west, such as St. 
Joseph and Berrien. There are many complaints in 
this part of the State that the crop is thin on the 
ground, and that weight of grain per acre will be 
light. There are some heavy complaints of severe 
drought in the western part of this State. The ac- 
counts of the wheat crop in other States seem to in- 
dicate a large and abundant crop, and we preceive 
that many farmers are now rushing their last years 
crop into market, and taking what they can get for it. 

The grass and clover crops in this vicinity look 
well and are luxuriant. In some places haying has 
commenced, 











The accounts of the crops in Great Britain seem 
to indicate a very favorable yield, and that a very 
great breadth of land has beén sown to wheat this 
year, which, according to the last London F'rmer’s 
Magazine, “ never presented so fine an appearance 
as it now does.” The general impression is prevalent 
that the stocks of breadstuffs now on hand are light, 
and that there will be a fair market for the foreign 
supplies. Over the continent of Europe there is a 
prevalent calm in breadstuffs, without any apparent 
disposition towards a decline in prices. Wool has 
received a check in the English markets, owing to 
large supplies having been received from Australia. 
There is, however, considerable firmness, at the pres- 
ent rates, and the clip of this season has paid grow- 
ers better than for many seasons, There is a slight 
check to the buoyant feeling in our own market, and 
prices now are hardly so good as they were at the 
commencement of the season. We perceive that 
Messrs. Goodall & Co., of Cleveland,estimate a falling 
off of the wool crop of the State of Ohio, of nearly 
two aud a half millions of pounds. This would be 
quite a loss to the market. 





ga We have devoted some space in this number 
to the purchase made by Mr. Crippen, at the sale of 
L. G. Morris’ stock. We hoped to have been pres- 
ent at the sale, and to have seen the several animals 
composing this famous herd, but a severe attack of 
sickness laid us on our back, during the week of the 
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Tue THirD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Boarp oF AGRICULTURE, By CHARLES L. Fi1n7, SECRE- 
TARX.—We have just received, from the hands of J. C: 
Holmes, Esq., a copy of the Transactious of the Massa- 
chusetts Roard of Agriculture for 155, The volume is a 
handsome one, but somewhat disfigured by very poor litho- 
graphic attempts to portray some of the animals of the 
Hereford and Jersey breed, which are now at the State 
Farm. The contents of the volume contain a great deal 
of info:mation as to the general produce of the farms of 
Massachusetts, and the modes adopted by the proprietors 
to improve them and to grow their crops. Some of these 
statements we shall take an opportunity of comparing 
with the productions of Michigan farmers at an early 
day. 





Jae Mr. William Congdon, of Plymouth, wishes to 
know why there are no premiums awarded by the State 
Society to cross-blood bulls, and yet heifers are thought 
worthy of notice ? The reason is obvious, The Society 


wish to discourage a deterioration of stock, and to en-/ 


courage improvement of stock. The use of cross-blood 
males on common stock or on grade females is a step 
backward. The use or full-blood males on cross-blood 
females is a step forward. Hence the action of the 
Societ7. 





Tue Sout Caro.ina AGRICULTURIST.—A new and 
neatly printed monthly, bearing this title, comes to us from 
Columbia, South Carolina. It is published by the State 
Agricultural Society, and is edited by A. G. Summer. 
The number before us presents an interesting table of 
contents, and we welcome it to our exchange list as one 
more able ally in the field of agrieultural improvement. 





KENTUCKY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—We have received 
a circular of the Kentucky tate Agricultural Society. 
An organization has been perfected, and a Fair is to be 
held at Paris on the 30th of September next, which is to 
last for five days. Robert W. Scott is the Corresponding 
Secretary. 





Meteorological. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR MAY, 1856. 
BY L. WOODRUFF, Any Arzor. 








Thermometer at.......7 A. M. 2p. M. 9 P. M. 
Highest tem. in m....... 72° (24th) 88° (24th) 70° (234) 
Lowest do BOcsaceos 40° (4th) 49°(6th) 42 9 (4th) 
Average....--.---- 40 65.3 53.8 

Monthly mean.....---.--cceceseesneceeee eeee 65.3 
MONTHLY VARIATIONS, 
Greatest daily mean -..--.-.24----0eee--sereeeneenne 73.3° (24th) 

MAR cnecnons oltteh te! sib Whndslsedwicutodve shes ssee 45.3 © (30th) 
Greatest duliy range... ..-...-+0---ceceeeeeeeesn-0= 25 (221) 

Bt nnc nec ccc cwwe core cosccnee cere cescee cones coccee 3 (6th) 
Clear Gaya... 2.2.24 bone. osee corn cocn ces d odpm cbbesodndedes duce | 
Part Clear... 2022 2200 enceccccnene a eebeddevancencunnata.? 
Clondy daya.......-..---+-+---- <0 cone ceneceoek2 
Day on which rain fell.........------ cows -s200-----000+ sdilieisigsl 14 

Tota! amount of 1a.n.-..... -2:02. inches. 


WIND3. 
West, 4 days; North, 4 days; East, 4 days; South, 1 day; 5. W.,5 
days; N. W., 5 days; N. E., 7 days; 8.E , 1 day. 
REMARKS, 


The amount of precipitation is small compared with that of 
previous years, being only about two thirds the average. The rains 
were seasonably distributed, and moderate, no heavy showe # oc- 
curring at this station during the month. The weat' er was quite 
changeable it temperatu:e, especially in the latter part of the 
month. On the afternoon of the 24th the temperature fell from 
90° to 55°, in afew hours. The highest temperature was 29 365 


Michigan Stock PBegister, 


Shorthorns. 


No. 16 —Soorarxs.—See page 236, Vol. 2, American Herd 
Book. Red roan; calved 1851. Purchased of the Sha- 
kers, Union Village, Ohie. Now the property of A. Y. 
Moore, Svhoolcraft, Mich, Sire, Ben Grats, (252 A HB); 
dam, Rock by Emperor 2d, (474); g d, Lady by Comet, 
(855); gr g d, Flower by Oliver, (2387) gr gr gd, Beauty 
by Duroc, (454); gr gr gr g a, by imported San Martin; 
gr gr gr gr g d, imported cow Mrs Mott. 

No.l? —Fancy—Red and White; calved 18438; bred by 
the Shakers, Sire, Major, full brother to Ohio, (764); 
dam by Higby 2d; g d by Mohawk, (4492); gr gd by a 
son of Comet, imported; gr gr g d by imported Comet, 
Higby 2d, by Higby 1st, (576); dam by Reformer, (2505); 
gd by Mohawk, (4492); gr gd by son of Comet, im- 
ported 1817, 

No. 18,—SrrawnerRy—Roan; calved 1847, Sire, Ohio, 
(764); dam, Old Strawberry by Oceola; g d, Princess by 
Reformer, fall brother to Paul Jones, (4661); gr g 4d, 
Princess by Mohawk, (4492); gr gr g d, by grandson of 
Comet, (155) bred by Colling, England, h 

No. 19.—Eva.ine—Red; calved 1858, Bred by N. J. 
Shropshire, Kentucky; purchased by the Shakers June 
15, 1854, and sold to A. Y. Moore April 28th, 1856.— 
Sire, Goldfinder Jr; dam, Miss Matson by younger Com- 
et; gd by Oscar; gr g d, Julian by Symmetry; Goldfind- 
er Jr, by imported Goldfinder; Young Comet by impor 
ted Comet; Oscar by imported Comet. 

No. 20.—Ornx1ia—Red roan; calved Feb 22d 1858; bred 
by the Shakers, Union Village, Ohio. Sire, Hearts o 
Oak, imported; dam, Red Rose, (bred in Kentucky,) by 
Chesterfield, (3364); g d, Financier—he by Commodore 
—he by Mirand, (4488]; Commodore’s dam by San Mar- 
tin out of old cow Mrs. Mott imported in 1817; Hearts 
of Oak imported in 1854 by the Shakers; bred by James 
Douglass, Scotland. Sired by Baron of Ravensworth 
[7311] Dam Domily No. 40 in Lord Spencer’s Hull, by 
Zenith, [570]; g d, Guardian [3947] by Firby [1040] by 
Ivanhoe [1131]; by Regent [544] by Blythe Comet [85]. 

A. Y, Moors. 








Sehoolcraft, June 16, 1856. 

No. 21.—Gen. Scorr—Red and White mottled, calved 
March 28, 1855, bred by John Starkweather, Ypsilanti, 
property of Wm. Winegar, Grass Lake, Sire, Americus; 
Dam Rhoda; g d, Rosette; gr g d, Rose; gr gr gd, Beau- 
ty bred by C D Colden, Americus’ sire, Lord Byron, 
see F C & H G; dam, May Fly; g d, Daisy, 1061, import- 
ed. Americus has been the winner of every first class prize 
{competing against foreign stock} in the State, also in 
Washtenaw co., that has been offered since he was calv- 
ed: he is now three years old. 


Certified to by 
Ypsilanti, June, 1856. 


Joun STAREWEATHER. 





Answer To Enicmua No. 5: Ropert F. Jounstongs.— 
Answered by Sarah E. Brunson, Victor; Alphens, Parma ; 
A. K., Livonia; George D. Mussey, Romeo; Theresa 
Moore, Saline, Emma, Locust Grove; Little Maude, 


White Swan; Seth C, Moffat, Battle Creek; W. OG. 8., 
Hartland ; Frankie C. McAllister, Locust Grove, 





Answer To Enrquatican Resvs : Manore-—Answered 
by Frank, Albany, New York ; O, Ferguson, Olive {Some 
i Brunson, Victor; Alpheus Parma; G. D. Mussey, 
Romeo; Emma, Locust Grove ; Little Maude, White 





on the 5th, and the lowest 28.715 on the 27th. There was lightning 
and thunder on seven days, and a hard frost on the 3ist. 


Swan ; 8. C. Moffat, Battle Creek; W. G. S., Hartland ; 
Frankie C. McAllister, Locust Grove. 





—— 
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Marl. 


In another page of this number will be found a 
letter making some inquiries about the proper mode 
of using marl lime, as the writer terms it. From the 
very brief description given of the bed to which he 
refers, it is evident that this marl is a variety very 
rich in lime and that it belongs to the class of shell 
marls, of which many beds have been found in every 
portion of the State that has been settled by farmers 
Professor Winchell of the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor, at page 257 of the volume of the Michigan 
Farmer, for last year, has given the results of his ex- 
amination of these marls, and to that article we refer 
-Mr. Jones, for a complete account of the chemical 
constitution of the shell marls. Marl of the variety 
described by Mr. Jones has a high value as a sub- 
stance to mix with the black peat muck and partially 
decomposed vegetable matter which is found in all 
the swamp and marsh lands of the State. The lime 
of the marl neutralizes the strong acids which are 
contained in the peat, and when thus mixed the com- 
post is one of the very best manures which can be 
applied to uplands or to fields where a light sandy 
soil prevails. 

There are several varieties of marls, each having 
very distinct qualities, and formed under very different 
conditions. Writers classify into, chalk marls, clay 
marls, sandy marls, slaty or stony marls, peaty 
marls, and shelly marls. Some of these marls have 
been found to contain as high as 96:50 per cent. of 
carbonate of lime, while others have been found with 
but 8 to 10 per cent. of this constituent. This will 
show that some marls may be found to have a very 
beneficial effect on certain soils, while other kinds 
would have no effect whatever. The marls of this 
State, however, so far as they have been examined, 
seem all to belong to the same class and are known 
as shell marls, apparentiy being formed from the 
remairs of shell fish and aquatic animals. The shell 
marls are generally found to average about 50 per 
cent. of carbonate of lime, and when dug up and ex- 
posed to the air it becomes a fine powder as easily 
mixed into acompound as ashes. The formation of 
these beds of shell marls, of neccessity, must include 
a large amount of the constituents of animal matter, 

and to this fact also may be imputed some of their 
" beneficial effects upon the soils where they have been 
tried. 

On page 337 of the last volume of the Michigan 
Farmer, Mr. S. Barent, of Jonesville, relates his ex- 
perience with the deposits he found in a marshy piece 
of ground which was upon his farm. In this com- 
munication it appears that he dug through three lay- 
ors, one composed of vegetable soil partially decom- 
posed, the next vegetable soil or muck, completely 
changed and all traces of its vegetable origin effaced, 
the third was alayer of shell marl. The whole of 
these he mingled thoroughly together giving them 





the benefft of exposure to the frosts, of winter, and 
then made a compost heap, by mixing them in the 
proportion of one load of barn-yard manure with 
three of the muck. The very first application of 
this compose, at the rate of 60 loads to the aero to'a 
five acre lot of strong upland, had the effect of chan- 
ging the produce of the field five bushels of wheat to 
the acre, and eight bushels of corn, to 40 bushels of 
corn, and fair average of wheat, though Mr. B. does 
not say how much, This was in 1850, and since that 
time, the fieid has been kept c1opped with wheat and 
corn alternately,a rotation too close even for the very 
highest manuring; and which although not to be fol- 
lowed inall cases, has undoubtedly been pursued by 
Mr. Barent, because he found it profitable in this 
instance. 

From these facts, and the experience of others, 
who have made trials of the effects of the shell marl, 
it is evident that the muck and marl such as Mr. 
Jones bas found a deposit of may be applied with 
most excellent effect to light, sandy, or gravelly and 
clay soils, and even when applied to the stiffer clay 
soils it hasa very ameliorating effect. That the best 
and most profitable method of applying it to land, is 
to use it to mix with the sour and cold peat muck 
which the surface layers of the wet lands forms 
in the proportion of one load of the marl lime to two 
of muck, and this compost may be applied at the 
rate of from 20 to 40 wagon loads to the acre, with 
marked and immediate effect on lands which have 
suffered from the skinning process, or to land of a 
light and sandy nature. 

Another efiect of the application of this marl must 
not be overlooked It has a great capacity to at- 
tract ard retain water. In our dry summer 
weather, when there is but little rain, and much of 
the moisture for vegetation is supplied by the dews 
which fall at night, this qua'ity is of the first im- 
portance, and adds to the value of this marl lime.— 


Professor Winchell, in the paper above quoted, 
shows that the pulverized marl which he examined 


had absorbed in 14 hours exposure, over 1} per cent., . 
and that in ten days the amount of water absorbed 
and retained by it was over 2} per cent. 

We hope that others of our correspondents will 
report to us from time to time the effect of the ap- 
plication of marl, and also their several modes of 
practice. 


7ar-The wheat harvest in the western part of our 
State was unusually varly this season. Many farmers 
commenced cutting by the first of July, and it is said 
that the fields never presented a brighter appearance, 
or gave promise of a more abundant yield. 





ga We are sorry to learn that in some sections 
of the State the drouth has been so great that oats 
are entirely ruined, and the corn and potatoes suffer- 
ing greatly. 
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To Secrerarizs or County SccretrEs.—We call 
upon ‘the Secretaries and officers of County Socie- 
ties to report to us as soon as possible the names of 
their officers for the present year, and also the places 
where the annual fairs are to be held, and the dates 
on which the exhibition will take place. We are 
anxious to have them all appear in our next number, 
for the information not only of our subscribers in the 
several counties, but also because there are large 
numbers of proprietors of machines, implements, 
live stock, &., who, by knowing where and when the 
fairs take place, would be able to make their ar- 
rangements to be present at a number of them, and 
not only add their share to the receipts, but also give 
a higher interest and variety to the exhibition, by 
the additions they would make to the entries, 





A Darry Farv.—In our next number we shall 
have something to say on the subject of cheese- 
making. We have lately had the satisfaction of 
visiting the farm of Mr. Fairman in the town of 
Canton, who is carying on dairy farming upon a 
large scale, When we were there he had 80 head 
of milk cows, and meant to increase his stock to 
100. This he would already have done, but that he 
experienced great difficulty in finding milk cows for 
sale. He had some noble specimens in his yard, but 
in looking over them, we were much struck with the 
want of uniformity in size, shape, general charac- 
teristics which they presented; and it was evident 
that there is yet open a very fine field to some en- 
terprising and intelligent breeder, to lay the founda- 
tion of a breed of cattle which shall be reliable 
milkers, 

-_——o > Oe 

Suppen Deatu.—R. B. Perry, of Grand Blanc, a 

warm supporter of the Farmer and one of the most 


spirited and intelligent farmers in Genessee county, |» 


met with a very voilent death,from the sudden ill- 
temper of a bull which he was accustomed to handle 
without the usual precaution. In leading the animal 
from the stable to the field, Mr. Perry was suddenly 
attacked by him, thrown against the fence and gored 
to death by the exasperated animal. The death of 
Mr. Perry is a public loss to the locality where he 
resided, and we sincurely sympathise with his family 
in the bereavement with which it has been the will 
of the Most High to afflict them. 





7 We have on hand for our next number, a cut 
of Peacock Morgan, a finehorse owned by Messrs. 
Carr & Gilbert, of Manchester in this State. 

AvyeEr’s CHERRY PEcTORAL.—We commend our readers 
to the advertisement of this celebrated medicine. Asa 
medicine for diseases of the chest, and perfectly reliable 
and safe, it is as yet unrivaled. 

Ruope’s Fever anp AcuE Curz.—At this season it is 
well to try this well known medicine, which is now becom- 
ing quite a specific for the prevailing climatic disease 
which it is named after. 





Marketa 


The harvest has commenced, and by next month we will havo 
the new crop beginning to make its appearance in market, In the 
meanwhi'e there is little prospect of better prices. Good sound 
wheat will now bring $1.00 to 1.10 per bushel, but it must be of 
the best quality. Millers are getting particular how they purchase 
even good looking wheat, without giving ita trial first. Much of 
last years grain that has had the whole season to dry and ripen, 
looks plump, and but few grains show any of the beards of the 
incipient roots, a good sharprunving through a fanning-mill with 
well-arranged seives rubbing them off. The flour, however, will 
not make the right sort of bread. For this kind of wheat, only 
sixty-five to seventy. five cents can ke realized. 

Flour ranges in price from $3.75 to 4,00 for country brands, but 
for prime family flour manufactured from the best wheat, the 
price at the city mills rangesfrom $6.00 to 7.00, 

Corn isin rather better demand, and the wants of the European 
market seem to indicate that it will be sustained at least at pres- 
ent rates, which range from forty-two to forty-four cents per 
bushel. 

Oats are low, and do not bring over thirty-one cents; the supply 
being good, 

Woot has receded in price. This is in accordance with our judge. 
ment and opinion, made at an early date this spring. The English 
and European markets have both undergone a somewhat similar 
fluctuation, Immediately after the first spring sales, the arrivals 
from Australia were so large that they caused an immediate de- 
cline in prices. Here, although it is generally thought that the 
supply of wool this year is less than that of previous seasons, there 
exists a languid feeling among dealers, and an uncertainty as to 
the wisdom of holding, which is now felt by a general dceline in 
rates, and also by an unwiilingness to realize contracts made at 
the first part of the season, which is felt more by those who pur- 
chased than by those who have grown the article. We think now 
however, that little will be lost by holding on for a time. The 
rates are: Common fleece, 28 cents. One fourth merino, 30@32 
cents; one-half blood is worth 35 cents. Three-fourths and full 
blood does not now bring over 86@38 cents. 

Beef Cattle are not so high In price as they were. The supply 
both in this market end at the East being fully equal to the de- 
mand. Co.nmon snimals range from three to three and a half 
cents- Good fut animals are woth four cents. Very prime ani. 
mals will not reach over five cents in this Market at present. 
Sheep fit for the butcher, range from $2.30 to 3.50 per head, accor- 
ding to size and quality, Prime wethers of the Southdown or 


Leicester blood, will bring from $4.00 to 6.00. Hogs for pig pork 
sell at five and a half to six cents, There has been quite an nu d 
tendency in the pork market, mess pork being held at $20.00 per 


arrel, 

Poultry at retail range at two shillings sixpence to three thil- 
lings per pair. Turkeys are only sought for the supply of the hotels, 
Eggs are worth fourteen cents. Butter is at sixteen cenls for good 
fresh. A prime article sold to private families, will (pat 
bring a cent or two more than the rate paid by dealers in the arti- 
cle. Cheese keeps well up, and is sold at eight to ten ccuts for 

mones. Old cheese from Ohio and New York is so'd at 
twelve cents to thirteen cents. 
Plaster by the barrel,for Os BO, is at $1.00, Grand Rapide, $1.50 
Fresh ground at the mills is $7.00 per ton. 
Clover. Seed ranges from $7.00 to 7.60, a0d for some varieties 
even $8.00 1s asked. Timothy is held at $2.75 to 3.50 per bushel, 
according to quality. 








C. P. WOODRUFF & CO. 
ELA RDW ARE, 
aa PLATES, sHeer IRON, ST OARPENTE RS 

JOINERS’ COOPERS’, BLACKSMITHS,’ 
LS, : HOUSE TRIMMINGS, 


TOO: 
ay 56, NG EIT Nase, Detroit 


SEYMOUR & LONG, 
CARRIAGE, WAGON AND SLEIGH MAKERS. 


EEP constently on hand, Light Wagons and Carriages, 
and Top, of thelr own leo of the most improved Pat- 
nn ovate Chr wane oer gy Aap s «1 
e ces 8a 
ps ohne terme ore going elew ne EYMOUR & LONG.” 
» Mich. Nov. 10th, 1854, dec6m 
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D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 
PLOWS, DRILLS AND HARROWS. 


are now prepared to furnish the farmers and merchants of 
this State with any and the best Agricultural Tools brought 
to this market, and in any quantity, having the most complete 
s‘ock in the west, amongst which may be found: Starbuck Plows, 
Trejan 60; Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s do; Geddies’ Harrow, and 
all other kinds of do; Seymour’s Caltivators and Seed Drills; Em- 
ery’s do; Hand Seed D, Garden Drills, Peckbam’s Cultivator; 
Cramer’s do; Flower’s do; Ketchum’s Mower and Reaper; Seymour 
& Morgan’s do; also, a full assortment of Hoes, Forks and e8, 
A full assortment of Agricultural Tools. 
Orders from the country poamett y attended to. 
103 Woodward avenue, Detroit, M, 


SEEDS, SEEDS, SEEDS! 
D 0. & W.8. PENFIELD are receiving their spring and summer 
e assortment of Field and Garden Seeds, among which tue fol- 
lowing may be found: 
Clover, Foul Meadow, 


Timothy, Millett, Rye, 

Red Top, Tuscany Wheat, Poland Oats, 
Buckwheat, and a choice selection of Seed Potatoes. A fall assort- 
ment of Shaker Garden Seeds, warrant«d fresh and the best in the 
market, 03, Woodward ave., Detroit. Feb, '56 [6m] 


ATKINS’ AUTOMATON: 
SELF-RAKING REAPER AND MOWER, 


Feb '56. [5m] 





Australian Wheat, 





THE BEST MACHINE IN USE. q 





A ee 


1 (the first) used in 1852. 
40 used successtully in 1853, 
300 in twenty different States in 1854. 
1200 in all parts of the Union in 1855. 
3000 building for the harvest of 1856. 


HERE ARE SIX GOOD REASONS FOR THIS un leled 
increase and great popalasity, : let. It is strong and reliable, 
and easily managed. 2d. It saves the hard labor of of Raking. 3d. 
It saves at least another hand in Binding. 4th. It saves shatter- 
ing, by the careful handling in raking; besides, the straw being 
lad arent it is well secsred in the sheaf, and does not drop in 
the after handling, and the heads are not expose. in the stack, so 
that the Grain saving even exceeds the LABOR ovine 5th. Itisa 
good Mower, being one of the best convertible machines in use. 
ith. It has a knife that does not choke. 
Its other excellencies, too numerous to mention here, are fairly 
given in the circulars. Its intrinsic worth is also attested by the 
award (mostly in only 3 years,) of 


OVER 70 FIRST PREMIUMS! 


Prick —REAPER AND MOWER, $200—875 on its receipt, $75 first 
September, and $60 first December. P:ice of Sety-RaKING REAPER 
only $175. Considerable eaving in freight to tho<e ata distance, 
who peaee prior to lst March; also, liberal discount for advance 
payment. 

‘o secure a Machine, order immediately. Though ro little khown 
the past season, and none ready for delivery till let Muay, yet not 
two-thirds the customers could be supplied; The reputation of 
this Maehine is now widely established, so that THREE THOUSAND 
will not as nearly supp'y the demand as twelve hundred did last 
year, we shall also be selling four months earlier. 

‘ ‘Order early, if you would not be disappointed. 

PaMPHLETs, giving IMPARTIALLY the OPINIONS OF FARMERS, 
together with orders, notes, &c,, mailed to applicants, and pre- 


paid. 
(Write to us at Cri0aco, (Ill.,) Dayron, (Ohio,) or BALTI- 
mors, (Md.,) which ever is nearest to you. 

J. 8. WRIGHT & CO. 


“ Prairie Farmer” Works, Chicago, Deo, 1, 1855. ap4m 


PURE BRED STOCK FOR SALE. 
OROUGH BRED DURHAM CATTLE, Fure Bred French 
we Pure Bred Spanish Sheep, and Pure Bred Essex Pigs 

ie k Pigs. Appl, J. 8. GO 


ly to 
oe, Fayette Co.,Pa., 434 miles East of Brows 
Apn 1866. i ap ly* 


“ft si nmae 








IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY! 


ye the last three years, I have been engaged iu a business 
known only to myself, and, comparatively, few others, whom 
I have instructed for the sum of $200 each, which has averaged me 
st thejrate of $3,000 to $5,000 per annum; and having made ar- 
rangements to go Europe in the Fa'l, to en in the same busi- 
nesé, I am willing to give {ull iestructions in the art to any person. 
in the United Stated or Canadas; who will remit me the sum of 
$1. Iam induced, from the success I have been favored with, and 
the many thankfal acknowledgements I have received from chose 
whom I have iustructed. and who are making from 


$5 TO $15 PZR DAY 


at it, to give any person an M+ mage to en in this business, 
which is easy, pepmat, and yery profitable, at a small cost. 
There is positively No Humbua in the matter. References of the 
best class ean be given as regards its character; and I can reter to 
persons whom I have instructed, who will testify that they are 
making from $10 to $15 per day at the same. Itis a business in 
which either 
LADIES OR GENTLEMEN 

can engage, and with perfect ease make a very handcome income. 
Several ladies in various parts of New York State, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland, whom I have instructed, are now making from $3 
to $6 per day atit. It is a GzNeRaL Business, and but a dollar or 
two is required to startit. Upon receipt of $1, I will immediately 
send to the applicant a printed circular containing full instruc- 
tions in the art, which can be perfectly uoders'ood at onee, 

In the month of May last, 1 sent my advertisement to the editor 
ofthe “Reading Gazette and Democrat,” Kesdiny, Pa., and also 
sent him one of my circulars of instructions. On its receipt. and 
after a careful eaxmination, he inserted the following editorial in 

: iF 


“We call attention to the advertisement of A. T. Parsons, of 
New York, headed “‘ Important To Everysopy,’”’ which will be 
found in anothercolumn. Mr, P. has sent us one of his circulurs, 
alluded to in the advertisement, and on examination, we find it, 
as he says it is, no hambng, bet a light, easy and Honorable busi- 
ness, and one that may made pro table on @ very trifling 
capital.” 

Ail letters must be addressed to A. T. PARSONS, 325 Broad- 
way, New York. jy °461 


TO INVALIDS 


LABORING UNDER AFFECTIONS OF THE 
THROAT OR LUNGS. 
DR.CALVIN M. FITCH; 


Formerly of 714 Broadway, N. Y., author of the Invalid’s Guide, 
Consumptive’s Manual, &., baving recently returned from 
Europe, would inform his patients at the west, and all intereste 
in the anouncement, that lie will open on the Ist day of July, 


PERMANENT OF FICE! 
At No. 459 Main Street, Buffalo. N. Y. 


where ne may be consulted daily, (sabbath excepted) from nine © 
to five, for LHRUAT AND PULMONARY DISEASES, more 
ticularly CONSUMPTION, AS1H 4A AND CHRONIC BRONCH T- 
18, in the treatment of which a judicious combination of Kemedial 
measu es, the employment of Mechanical and Constitutional Rem- 
edies, and of Medicinai anu {Sthenothropic Inhalatious, give him a 
degree of success which can never attend a merely partial treat. 
ment of these Affections. Ur. FITCH may also be consulted for 
all derangemeuts of the system preceding, or giving rise to Pulmo- 
nary Diseases, particularly CATARRH, VYSPEPSIA, COSTIVE- 
NeEsS, AND FE /ALE COMPLAINTS. Persons wishing to con- 
sult, but unable to visit Dr. FITCH, can do, so by eending hima 
written statement of their case. A personal examination is how- 
ever always preferable, as important symptoms are sometimes 
overlooked by the patient ; and also as constant J vege in consult 
ation enables Ur. FITCH to determine the condition of the Lungs 
with great accuracy; thus of course enabling him more success- 
fully to modify and adapt treatment tv individual cases, | 


CONSULTATIONS FREE. 


Dr, C. M. FITCH bas associated with himself in practice Dr. J. 
W. SYKES, for a long time his assistant, a gentleman in whose 
professional ability he has the highest confidence ; and he fu:ther- 
more wishesit distinctly understood that he has no longer any 
professional connection — Dr. beg Fitch, but thet communi- 

tions will hereafter be addresse 
a CALVIN M. FITCH, M. D., 
459 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y, 





Ju ly, 56, lyear 
DR. C. B. PORTER & BROTHER. 


DENTISTS. 


E are permanently -ocated in the city of Ann Arbor, and may be 
found at all times, ready to perform any operation in dentis' 
with neatness and dispa‘ch, Teeth cleaned, and filled with pure go 
#0 as to arrest disease, anu preserve their ness, 
ARTIFICIAL THETET 








Inserted upon — gold and plata, unequalled for beauty usefal- 
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TO FARMERS, MILLERS & LUMBERMEN* 





At the World's Fair, London, the American Institute, 
Michigan State Fair, and other Societies, have 
BEEN AWARDED TO 


SMARTS ROSs’ 
PATENT CONICAL 


BURR-STONE MILLS, 


AS the most Grinding Mills ever offered to the public. 
Either for Farmers’ use by Horse Power, for flouring and re- 
gaaing middliugs and other offalsin large flouring they 
excel all other kinds of mills, fiving a larger yield and a better 
flour, having no —— motion, and easily kept in good face ; 
and are the only mill well adapted to the unsteady motion of saw- 
mills, for meal, Graham flour, or feed grinding. They are a great 
saving in Power end Investment iu building mills. The factory prices 
are $75, $100, $#40, $170 i, and $300, and freight to the place 
of delivery. For sale by M. J, COOK, near the Post Office, No. 19 
Griswold street, pppeee M+rchants’ Exchange. Also, at Pen. 
field’s, Snow's and Curgill’s, Woodward Avenue.. To be seen at 
WALTER CHESTER’S Warehouse, on the Dock, near the A. C. R. 
R. depot. To be foundin yeas: in this city, and various parts 
ofthe State and country. Descriptive circulars sent, by addressing 
Mi. J. COOK, Agent, Detroit, 
.B.—An additional’ Premium and Diploma were awarded on 
these Mills at the Michigan State Fair of 1855, and at the New 
York Sta‘e Fair of 1855; the highest Premium was awarded on 
Flour manufactured by these Mills, though amid powerful and ex- 
citing cdmpetition, ‘ Lje-tf] 


GRAND RIVER PLASTER 


OBIO PUAsTER, 


WATER LIME! 


The subscriber offers for sale a ey uantity of pure Grand 
River Plaster, tresh from the mills at the close of navigation. 

This plaster was purchased fiom Messrs. Morgan & Co. of 
Grand Rspids, and will be warranted as the pure article.’ The sup- 
ply is limited, and an early application should be made to 

JOHN HUTCHINS, Agent, 
at Ward’s Warehouse, foot of Griswold street, Detroit. 


The subscriber also offers for sale a quantity of Ohio Plaster and 
Water Lime from the Sandusky Mills, Feb. 156 6m 


8. GUITERMAN & BROTHER, 


fA re taste and retail dealers in Ready made CLOTHING, 

importers of Cloths, Cassimeres and vestings, 2 tantly 
on hand a large assortment of Gents’ garments, made 7 under 
their own supervision, whick they offer for sale cheaper than an, 
other store in Michigan. It will be an object for any man who is 
in want of Clothing to give them acall. Work done to order, 


No. 5, New Block, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Branch in Pontiac, conducted by Martin Guiterman, 
Branch iu Ypsilanti conducted by Brother, 

Ann Arbor, Feb , 1856. [feb tf] 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


HE subscriber offers for sale, on reasonable, terms, EGGS and 
CHICKENS, from the fo ng varieties of pure bred Fowls: 
COCHIN CHINAS, from the Premium peg) entered as foreign 
stock at the last State Fair, by G. W. Fox, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
BRAMAH POOTRAS, from D. P. Newell's premium stock, of 
Rochester, New York, SUMATRA PHEASANT GAMES, WHITE 
SHANGHAES, BLACK SHANGHAES, SPECKLED DORKINGS, 
BLACK SPANISH, WHITE BANTAMS. 
Fr Bauy ove hy Seing amd be and of the best stock in the 
country, Either Eggs or Chickens, or both, will. be furnished to 
and letters of mc gh 
nded to, 1 live 














KALAMAZOO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRITTENDEN &Co 


Manufacturers of Carriages, Pleasure Wagons 
AND SLEIGES, 
EEP constantly on hand, Light Buggies Farmers’ Wagons, and 
leighs of the most approved style, made of the Kaatern 
r. 

All who are in want of any of the above articles will do well to 
call and examine before going east, as we are confident that the 
price will be satisfactory. Terms made easy and work warranted. 

Brick Shop, Corner of Burdick and Water street. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. Jan. 1866. feb-tf. 


CORNELL & HOGEBOOM, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


CARRIAGES AND BUGGIES. 














LL orders promptly attended to, and all work wasienint, Se we 
use none but the best of materials, Shop near Arms & Co,’sMa- 

chine Shop, corner of Rose and Eleanor streets, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 55jyly 








A. GILMORE’S 
PATENT BEE HOUSE AND HIVE: 
PATENTED JUNE 5TH, 1849. 

T 


HE subscriber having purchased the right of GILMORE’S BEE 
HOUSE and HIVE tor the counties o/ 


WAYNE, OAKLAND, AND MACOMB, 
is now prepared to sell 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


with a book of instructions for building House and Hive, and the 
management of bees, for five dollars. 

A liberal discount to clubs tor town rights. 

The plates and descriptions are , giving the length, width, 
and thickness of each p:ece of timber, so that any carpenter can 
build the house and hive from the book. With this Bee House and 
Hive, any individual can havethe bees perfectly under his control, 
and obtain the surplus honey without the destruction of the bees. 


A. M, BODWKLL. 
Ann Arbor, March 29, 1856, 
N. B. Agents wanted tor selling rights in eyery town in the above 
counties. April, tf 





INDEMNITY TO MILLIONS. 


WESTERN FARMERS’ 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO, 
Located at Batavia, Genessee Co, N. Y. 1844. 


NCORPORATED by the Legislature of New York, April 
1b44, by @ two thirds vote, ‘fhis Company will not insure 
anything except what is strictly FAKMING PKUPERTY, 

It insures only in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Michigan. I also insure in other good reliable and safe 
Companies, / TNA, of Hartford, Connecticut ; EMPIRE, Union 
Springs, Cayuga Co, N. Y.,and the FARMERS, UNION Insurance 
Co., Tinens, radford Co., Penn. Special attention given to 
Insurance of Farm Property, Dwellings and Out Buildings, [ 
iasure such buiidings or contents, in a very favorable manner 
for one, two, three, four, or five yearse I am 2180 agent for the 
Michigan Farmer, and other papers and books of ugefyl and 
entertaining knowled.e. 

; Darien Cantss, N. alae agg Cleveland, 
ne e, and birming ’ ° 
py E. M. STICKNEY, 
Traveling Agent, 


S. A. SPERRY. 


ANUFACTURER of Carriages, Buggies and 
Waggons, which are constantly for sale.— 
ainting and Trimming execnted with detpatch.— 
Also oye ming in all its various branches. All 
Shop on eset 8t., Ann Arbor, 


P, 
Ohio; Pontiac, P. 
May, ’56-3m 


art:cles of work done to order. 
Michigan, 


SMUT MACHINES. 


LEONARD SMITH’S SMUTTERS, 
ALL SIZES, FROM $85 TO $200—FOR WARRANT, CAPACITY, 
&o, APPLY TO 


?" p. 0. & W.8, PENFIELD, 
‘my 3m No. 103 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 














purchasers on the most reasonable te: 
addregved to me, post paid, will be Reso % respo 
almost all ft of the 
A E. H, CRESSY, 
Royal Oak. 


close to the railroad, and can send wis to 
country with the e 
[may tf] Oakland Co., Mich, 


GRICULTURAL Furnaces, from % to 2 bbls. sizes 
A Augif. a By D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 
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DAINES’ AMERICAN 

TS subscriber is now ready to fill orders for the above machines 

on short notice. They are made of iron, and not liable to get 
out of order, and will make, withtwo men to wors them, from 
one to two hundred and fifty rods of tile per day. It is the best, 
cheapest and most profitable Tile Machine in the Usited States, 
Price of Machine at factory, $110, with 'wo dies for three and four 
inch tile~all extra dies $3each. The Machine weighs about 500 
pou .ds, is on wheels and easily moved, and can be seot any dis- 











2 


D 





Sp 


be => ian 3 _ ~~ 
. 
AIN TILE MACHINE! 
tance with safety. All orders accompanied with the money, wil! 
be promptly attended to, addressed to JOHN DAINES, 
Birmingham, Oakland Oo., Mich. 
N.B. Iam also matin Tile at my factory, and am prepared 
to*furnish all orders, Prices ot Tile at factory, for 4 inch two 
shillings per rod, and 3 inch, twenty cents per red. 
I have received fourteen first pemiums, on my Drain Tile Ma- 
chine and Drain Tile, in this State. July '56, tf J.D. 


= s 





FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 

The Subscribers keep constantiy on hand a large stock of 
BUDGCANT FUOURNIZITOREA, 
Both Modern and Antique Styles, in Rosewood, 

Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing mch aud fushivnable Furniture, will always fing 
& great variety to selectirom—equal in every respect to oes 
in the Eastern market, Seing in constant receipt of Pattern 
Pieces from the 

FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK 
they are enabled to guarantee tne most PERFECT SATISFACTION 
to their customers, 

They also oe constantly on hand a qi and complete assort- 
ment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cherry and Walnut, In 
short, every article inthe line of Household Furniture will be 
found in their Stock, inctuding Chairs of every style and price, 
from four shillingsto sixty dollars each. The snoscribers now 
have on hand, and make to order, best 


AIR MATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES AND STRAW PALLIASES 


constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a large 
stock of Mahognay and Rosewood Veneer, 
June '56, tf. STEVENS & ZUG. 


FARM FOR SALE! 


O miles trom Saginaw City, on tne most traveled road of the 
county, @ farm of 11734 acres, 145 acres in high cultivation ; 
with orchard, hop pee, good and spacious frame dwelling, 
frame barnand other and convenient out-tuildings, god 
celler, and well water of the best quality, On the farm fr'kspt a 
good stock of Devon cattle, good breeding marer, and Berkshire 
ogs, which stock will be sold with or without the farm. 
jul, lt T. PISTOBIUS. 


FOR SALE! 


+ eee ae —_— Boar Pigs—bred _ Eng we 
tickne mportations—also a few Eared 
Ave = ai w.Ss. LUNT. 
Findlay, 0. July °56-2t. 











STEEL CULTIVATOR TEETH. 


UP oeiontior having purchased the exclusive right of manu- 
faiuring and vending D. B. Rogers’ Improved Steel 
Cultivator Teeth, throughout the north half of the State 
of Indiana and all the State of Michigan, except the counties of 
Oakland, Lapeer, Genesse alhoun, Kalamazoo, and Hillsdal 
now Offers to supply his district with said Teeth, made of the bes 
quality of spring steel, and in the latest improved shape. 

These Teeth are too well known to need any certificates of their 
usefulness. They have taken the first premium at every State and 
County Fair wherever exhibited, 

For sale in every prineipal city and village throughout the above 
named district. 

The subscriber has also purchased the exclusive right of manu- 
facturing and vending D. B. ROGERS’ IMPROVEM IN THE 
WHEEL CULTIVATOR, throughout most of the States of Michi- 
fan and Indiana. At the ie State Fairs in 1853 and 1854, 

e exhibited one of these nes, filled with steel teeth, and re- 
ceived the first premium and a _——_ This Machine, filled with 
Rogers’ improved steel teeth, is considered by all farmers who 
have used them, to be the best Wheel Cultivator in use, not oly 
for preparing summer fallows and putting in grain, but for the cul- 
tivation of corn when planted in drills. 

No farmer will dispense with the use of the above named farm- 
jng implements who has any knowledge of their usefulnesn. 

t.. oa for Wheel Cultivators, or Cultivator Teeth, filled on 
shoft notice, 

Cavtion.—All persons a the use of these Teeth and 
Machines, in said district, lens purchased of the subscriber or 
his duly authorized Agents. Address, 


April 1, 1855. 
BILLY Boston 


WILL STAND FOR MARES 


the coming season, at the stable of Chas, A. Jeftries, in the town- 
ship of Dexter, Washtenaw county, Terms $15.00 to insure a 
foal, Billy Boston is a thorough bred horse of superior style, 
action and endurance. He was sired by Old “ Boston,” the sire 
of the cclebrated Horse Lexington, and is as good blood as any 
Horse in America. 


T. A. FLOWER, 
Pontiao, Mion. 





Good pasturage furnished for mares from a distance, on reacon- 
terms. CHA3. A. JEFFRIES, 
Dexter, Washtenaw Co., Mich. Aprdt. 





AMPLES of Australian and Tuscany Seed Wheat can be seen 
at our Store. ethamed ws 
. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 
103 W Betroit. 


st oodward Avenue 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

For the rapid cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarsene s, Bronchitis, 
Whooping-Cough, Asthma and Consurption, is universally known 
as the best remedy ever yet discovered for oer eee of Pulmo- 
nary disease. So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numer- 
cus the cases of its cures, that almost every section of the couatry 
abounds in persons publicly known, who have been restored from 
alarming and even desperate diseases of the lun ngs by itsuse, When 
once tried its superiority over every other medicine of its kind is 
too apparent to escape ove etion and where its virtues are known 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ fur the dis- 
tressing and rous affections of the pulmonary organs which 
are incident to our climate. By itstimely use many, nay almost all 
attacks of disease upon the Lungs or ‘throst, are arrested and thus 
are saved many thousands every year from a premature grave. No 
family should be without it, and those who ‘o neglect to provide 
themselves with a remedy which wards off. this dangerous class.o 
diseases will have cause to dep'ore it when itis too late. Proofs 
ot the surprising efficacy of the Cherry Pectoral needa not be given 


to tha American people,—they have living proofs in every neigh- } 


borhood. But those who wish torcaC the statements ef those 
whose whole health has been restored and whose lives have been 
saved by its use, will find them in my American Almanac which the 
agent below named has to furnish gratis to every one. 


AYER’S PILLS 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES 


OF 


Family Use. 
PROF. HAYES, State Chemist, of Massachusetts, says they are 
the best ofail PitLs, and annexed are the men who certify, that 
Doct. Haves knows, viz: 
LEMUEL SHAW, Chief Justice Supreme Court of Mass 
EMORY WASHBURN, Governor of Mass, 
W.C. PLUNKETT. Lieut. Gov. of Mass. 
EDWARD EVERETT, Ex-%ec., of State, and Senator of the'U. 8. 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP. Ex-Speaker House of Rep. U. 8. A. 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE, Minister Plenipot. to Great Britain. 
+JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 


MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 
Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonishing rapidity, 
we may mention. 

Costiveness, Billious Compilation, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heart- 
burn, Headache axrising f-om afoul stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, and Pain arising theref:om, Flatu- 
lency, Loss of Appetite, all Ulcerous and Cutaneous Diseases, which 
require an evacuant Medicine, Scrofula, or ag Evil. They also 
by purifying the blood and stimulating the System, cure man 
Complaints which it would not be supposed they could reach; suc 
as Deafne-s, Partial Blindness, Neura!gia and Nervous Irritability. 
Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, Grout, and other kindred 
Complaints, arising from alow state of the body, er obstructions of 
its functions, 

They are the best Purgative Medicine ever discovered, and you 
will bat need to use them once to know it. 


TIVALIDS READ AND-JUDGE POR YOURSELVES, 


JULES HAUEL, Esq., the well known perfumer, of Chesnut street 

Poiiedelphie, whose choice products are found at almost every 

et, Bays: 

“I am happy to say of er CaTHARTIO Pixs, that I have found 
them a better family medicine for eommon use, than any other 
within my knowledge. Many of my friends have realized marked 
benefits from them and coincide with me in believing that they pos 
sess extraordinary virtues for driving out diseases and curing the 
sick. They are not only effectual but safe and pleasant to be ta- 
ken, qualities which must make them valued by the public, when 
they are known.” 

The venerable Chancellor WARDLAW, writes from Baltimore, 
15th April, 1854 : 

“Dr. J. C. AYER--Sir: I have taken your Pills with great bene- 
fit, for the listlessoess, languor, loss of appetite, and Billious heaa- 
ache, which has of late years overtaken me in the spring. A few 
doses of your Pills curedme. I have used Cherry Pectoral many 
wen in my family for coughs and colds with unfailing success.— 

ov make your medicines with care, andI feel it a pleasure to 
commend you for the 


ri’ ven have done and are going.” 
oe renowned 8. 8. STEVENS, M. D., of Wentworth, N. 
w i 


” 

“ Having used your CarHarric Prtis in my practice, I certify 
from experie>ce that they are an invaluable purgative. In case of 
disorde:ed functions of the liver, causing headache, indigestion, 
cortiveness, and the great variety of diseases that follow, they are 
a surer remedy than any other, In all cases where a purgative 
remedy is required, I confidently recommend these Pills to the pub- 
lic, as superior to any other I have found, They are sure in their 
bere and perfectly a ualities that make them an invalua- 
ble article for public use. bare for many pe known your 
Cherry Pectoral as the best Cough medicine in the world, and these 
Pills are in no wise inferior to that admirable preparation for the 


treatment of ” 
“Senate Chamber, Ohio. April’6, 1886. 
Dr. J.C. Aver—Honored Sir: I have madea thorough trial of 
the CarHarric PILL8, left me by your agent and have been cured 








by them of the dreadful Rheumatism uuder which he found me 
suffering. The first dose relieved me, and a few subsequent doses 
have entirely removed the disease. I feel in netter health now 
than for some years before, which I attribute entirely to the effects 
of your CATHARTIO PILL, Yours w.th gt respect, 
‘ LUCIOUS B. METCALF,” 

The above are all from pecepe who are publicly known where 
they reside, and who would not make these statements without a 
thorough conviction that they were true. - 

PREPARED BY J.C AYER, 

Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
respectable Drnggist every where. jyly 


WOOL! WOOL!--CLOTH! CLOTH! 
Cornwell's Factory in FULL OPERATION! 


Weare prepared to manufacture 


20,000 POUNDS OF WOOL 


Into Cloth and Flannel on the following terms : 
Fulled Cloth; for..........-..... 28 6d per yard. 
Fulled Cassimere,............/:. 38 do 
White Flannel, two yards wide,.... 3s do 


do do one yard wide,—----—1s 6d. do 
Or we will work the Wool and give one half of the C'oth made 
from it. It takes about 134 lbs. ot Wool for one yard of good fulled 
Cloth, and %ths lb. of Wool fer one yard of Flannel. 

We bave a large stock of Cloths on hand to exchange for Wool 
on reasonable terms Our factory is three miles West of Ann Ar- 
bor, on the Huron River, All Wool sent by Railroad, will be 
promptly attended to, 

Ann Arbor, April, 1856. ap6m CORNWELL & BROTHER. 


MERRILL, POWERS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Stone Pipe for Conducting Water, Gas, 


Sewerage, &c. 
E above Pipe is manufactured from a superior article of Pot- 
ters Clay, glazed upon the inside with an eztra i rele 
of pure clay. (Which in the process of burning forms a coat of 
pure glass.) Is then burned so that itis harder than the hardest 
granite rock, will conduct water miles and discharge itself just as 
pure as when it leaves the spring, neither earth, water, gas, prow | 
or acids, of any hind have any effect upon it whatever; w.ll stan 
a pressure of at least 500 feet head. It is made in joints of about 
inches in length, with a tenon on one end, and a socket on the 
other; is laid ina good article of water lime cement, which be- 
comes stone of itself after remainingin the ground say 80 days.— 
Below we Dyed aa per rod at the factory. 
For 1 inch bre 
“ “ 














$1,12%4 
1,26 


1% - 
“ec 1% “ “ 1,60 
“go « “ 2,00 
“Ou % “ 64 
“gg « “ 3,30 
“4 «& “ 4,62 


All orders or communications in relation to the above pipe ad- 
dressed to AKRON, or MIDDLEBURY, Summit Co,, Ohio, will receive 
prompt attention. 

[sept.ly] 


Middlebury, Summit Co , Ohio, Aug. 8°55. 
ROGER’S WHEEL CULTIVATOR. 

HE subscribers are still manufacturing ROGER’S PATENT 
WHEEL CULTIVATOR, and have the exclusive right of mak- 

ing and yend'ng them in the counties of Ca houn, Kalamazoo, Cass, 
Van Buren and Berien, This machine has taken the highest pre- 
mium at the State and County Fairs wherever exhibited, and is the 
BEST WHEEL CULTIVATER, now in use for prepariug summer 
fallows, covering seed, and cultivatind corn, All orders filled on 





shortnot'ce. Price at our eoarat?, $30 each, 
We also mamutacture STEAM ENGINES’ MILL TRONS, and ag- 
ricultural impjements in general use. A. ARMS & CO, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. oct:tf 





IMPROVED STOCK! 


ies Subscriber, breeder ot Durham Cattle, Jacks, Jennets 
and Mules, Southdown Sheep, and Chester White Pigs, calls 
atter tion to his stock generally, the most of which ts for sale at 
reduced prices. Among the rest may be found four yearling Bulls, 
ired by Hubback, and three superior Jacks, from three to five 
years old, SETH A BUSHNELL. 
Hertford, Trumbull Co., Ohio, March 24, 1856. May 3t. 





Leoc. 
HICKOCK’S IMPROVED CIDER MILLS. 
ES MILLS are: now made with Iron Cylinders and are 
warranted in the most positive manner—will make from six 
to ten barrels of cider pay, Price, $45. 
rand & Pease’s of Mills. 


Also, Em 
my D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 
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NEW PRINCIPE: NEW REMEDY! No LrPOorson 7 





r 


RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE OURE. 


FOR THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
Fever and Ague, or Chill Fever, Dumb Ague and other Intermittent and Remittent Fevers, also, for 
Billious Fevers, accompanied by Typhoid Symptoms, Typhoid Fever, Yellow Fover, Ship. 
and Jail Fever, General Debility, Night Sweats, and all other forms of 
Disease, which have a common origin in MALARIA or MIASMA. 





A HUMAN LIFE SAVED. 


i Dowagiac, Mich., March 11, 1866. 
J. A. Ruoves, Esq., Dear Sir:—As I took your medicine to sell 


on co ment, “no cure no pay,” I take pleasure in its 
effects as reported to anh A three brothers who live in this place, 
and their testimony is a fair specimen of all I have received : 


W. 8, Conklin told me—“I had taken nine bottles of Chris‘ie’s 
Balsam, and continually run down while using it till my 
lungs and liver were conGcxsTED to that pease that blood dis- 
charged from my mouth and aos that all thought it impos. 
sible for me to live rr another . The doetors, too, did all 
they could for me, but thought I must die. Nothing did me any 
good until I got eS’ ¥¥vER AYD AGUE CuRE, which at once 
relieved me of the and nausea at my stomach, and pain in 
my head and bowels, and produced a permanent cure in a short 


H. M. Conklin says: “I had been taking medicine of 9s good a 
doctor as we have in our county, and tukea any quautity of quinive 
and specifics without any good result, from 25th of August to 17th 
Dec. But how it operated on my brother,I got a 
bottle of Ru pes’ Fever axp Acug Cur, which effected a perma- 
nent cure by us ng two-thirds of a bottle.”’ 

8. M. Conklin was not here, but both the other brothers his 
case - poo — as H.M’s. I oe es bo — 
same cure Was as spee m the same smal] quan 
andl might 80 specify. “7 

Yours with respect, A. HUNTINGTON. 

The above speaks for itself. Good proot as it is, it is of no better 
tenor than the vast number of like certificates I have already pub- 
ined, and the still g:eater amount that is continually pouring in 

me. 


One ~~ Last year I had occasion to caution the public 
in thse words: 

“ I notice one firm who have taken one of my general circulars 
substituted the name of their nostrum for my medicine, and then with 
brazen impudence end pee on pene with the exelamution, ‘Lat the 
pr of any other ine say as much if he dares,” &e. 
ow I take pleasureia sayi -g tat the extreme caution referred 
to the same “ Dr. Christies’ Ague Balsam” that is mentioned in the 
above certificate. 

There are several other indutrious peo 
their poisonous trash all thatI publish a’ 
Cure, or Antidote to Malaria, except the ( erti, “gf Cures, and 
the te of the celebrated chemist, Dr. James R. Chilton, of 
N. ¥., in favor of its portant. harmless character,which is attached 


le who are applying to 
ut my Fever mat py o4 


to every a ways serve to distinguish my medicine 
om! my | JAS. A. RHODES, Proprietor. 





TONICS WONT DO. 


They never did do more than give temporary relief, and they 
never will. It is because th ache touch the cause of the disesse. 

Uiious diveases is the atmospheric 
Malaria. N ‘ize this poison by its 


it disa, at once, 


morevver it is a periectly harmless medicine, The certificate of 
the celebrated chem’ + R, Chilton, of New York, to this effect 
is attached to every ; therefore if it do.s no good it can do 
no harm. 

This is more than can be said of Quinine, Arsenic, or any tonicin 
existence, The moment a person takes there, his head and ears 
keep up a continual singing te sight is always ates and the 

. string upon wires, heads 
; uncommon. 


cad swollen legs are not 


No wonder this treatmont “ breaks up the chilis,” but that is all. 


They aré liable tocome on agaia at moment. And where, as 
is usual, they are continually re ood in tbat mannes, the coun- 
tenance soon assumes that yellow, waxy look indi- 


cates DUMB AGUE, which never’ allows @ person to feel perfectly 





well for asingle moment, Insome ague districts you might ss 
Well try to finda gold mine, as a pair of red cheeks on man, 
woman, or child. . 

In illustration of these truths, I annex some extracts from a 
letter just received froma physi 3 : 


Georgetown, Ohio, March 17, 1856. 
Jag. A Rhodes, Esq., Dear Sir:—Yours of 2d instantis at hand, 
and I take pleasure in answering. 
The cure arrive i so‘ late ey pom that the demand for any re- 
experienced considerable iy 
: y in. 


‘which was 
using Qui- 
to escape 


One dificulty was to be overcome which amounted to a prejudice 
with a few, which was, the remedy would invaria: ly break an ague, 
but it did not cure it, as it would often return with renewed vigor, 
This one circumstance I deemed in your fa:or, if I eould institute 
@ test comparison with the remedy I allude to, (known as “Smith's 
Tonic,”) and your Cure. The following 1s the result: 

Three persons took your “Care,” all of which were caces of 
* Quotidian Intermittent Fever,” of many weeks standing ;—the 
had taken Quinine, and other remedies, occasionally missing a chil, 
but it was, (asin all such cases,) slowly yearing them out, and 
laying the foundation of other and severer maladies, I did suc- 
eed in effecting a rad‘cal cure of all three of these cases with your 
remedies, and they have never had a chill since. In all three of 
these cases the “‘Smith’s Tonic” had been used, and would, as before 
stated, break the chill, but after a period or two had elapsed, it 
would return. 

I think there will be no difficulty now in giving to your “ Cure” 
the vantage ground of any other remedy now in vse hee, &c, 

I beg to your obedi-nt servant, &c., 
WILLIAM BUCKNER, M. D. 
JHMES A, RHODES, Proprietor. 
Providence R. I. 











TWENTY-EIGHT NEGROES CURED, AND A 
COTTON CROP SAVED. 

The following unsolicited letter from a Southern gentleman and 

planter, is of universal interest. 
Clayton, Alabama, March 13, 1856. 

Dr. Rhodes, Dea? Sir:—In justine to you I make this statement 
of facts: Your “ Fewer and Ague” medicine is without doubt the 
best article ever put forth for the Cure of that trou . 
On my plantation were twenty-eight cases in the month of October, 
mostly my cotton pickers. I tried Quinine; it had no positive 
effect, I vegan to despair of saving my cotton . My neighbor, 
Mr. i H, Miller, bad tried your medicide ; he Told we to pve S 
andl istely commenced using it; my hands took it withou 
los'ng a day, and got well almost with the first dose. It worked 
like a charm. I neverin my life have seen eayeins operate so 
sanitively. I sent to Columbus, Ga , and got 8 fresh supply, and 
shall never be without it, if I can find it in the country. 


stein Mall JomAas EFORD. 


Ruopes’ Fever awp Acuvue Core, or AnTipoTs 70 MatarrA, the 
only harmless remedy iu existence, 1s equally certain as a Prevent: 
ive, asa“ Cure.” Take it when you feel the chills coming on, and 
you will never have a single one. nett 

For sale by HIGBY & DICKINSON, Detroit, and by principle 
drug zists everywhere. ’ mee 


























